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THE WORLD'S VERDICT. 



CHAPTER I. 



MR FLAMSTED AND THE ARISTOCRACY. 

" Upon my honour I can't stand it any- 
longer ! " said little Flam. " Let us turn 
to the sea, Rutherford, My neck literally 
aches with all this bowing," 

"Why bow then?" returned George, 
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quietly. "You are not a royal duke, you 
know, Flam, — the world does not literally 
depend upon your uncovering your head 
twice in every five minutes." 

And taking a short meerschaum out of 
his pocket, the artist lit it with profound 
unconcern of his companion's horrified ex- 
pression, and of the fact that they were 
sitting on the West Cliff at Brighton be- 
tween three and four o'clock of a September 
afternoon. 

"Won't you have a cigar?" cried Mr 
Flamsted, pulling out his case with amaz- 
ing dispatch. "A pipe's all very well in 
its proper place and season, but — " 

"Not aristocratic? Why, I thought it 
was the correct thing now among persons 
of the highest distinction. I am sure you 
told me so a few days ago, Flam, and that 
you had seen Lord Adolphus Something 
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smoking one, as he rode beside Lady 
Something else." 

"But we are not Lord Adolphus Any- 
thing/' said Flam, somewhat testily. 

" We are not," his companion answered, 
with a quiet smile. " We are a very seedy 
artist, with a threadbare coat rather out 
at elbows, a wide-awake hat, and no gloves. 
We are not at all aristocratic. We only 
prefer good Latakia to doubtful cheroots, 
and, as we are callous to the opinion of 
every individual except ourselves upon 
the cliff of Brighton, we intend to carry 
out our own ill-regulated inclinations with 
wonderful equanimity. 

"Never mind, Flam," added George 
good-humouredly, as the first clouds from 
his meerschaum floated, with stately com- 
posure, above Flam's head, " don't look so 
awfully disgusted. If you turn the other 
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way, and don't speak to me while I smoke, 
none of your grand friends will suspect 
that I belong to you." 
. Mr Flamsted, doubtless, received this 
as a compliment, as he did every second 
word that was ever addressed to him: a 
stranger might have believed some latent 
sarcasm to lurk in the artist's remark that 
no one would suspect him and his compan- 
ion of belonging to each other. 

Among all the crowds of persons upon 
the cliff at that moment it would, certainly, 
have been hard to find two human beings 
more utterly unlike each other in every 
quality of mind, spirit, or body, than were 
George Rutherford and little Flam ! 

The latter was a small neatly-made man ; 
with a smooth, pinkish face ; a very long 
neck, and an abundance of sandy hair. 
His age inscrutable : — fifteen at a distance, 
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five-and-thirty if you looked at him near ; 
the exceeding self-conceit in his great blue 
eyes disclaiming the verdancy which his 
whiskerless cheeks and general insignifi- 
cance of feature betokened. He was drest 
in the excess of the fashion then prevailing. 
Each of his coat-sleeves larger than would 
have sufficed to contain the whole of his 
poor little body; his skirts within four 
inches of the ground; his hat a veritable 
Noah's ark ; his shirt-collar as near an ap- 
proach to strangulation as was physically 
attainable. A pair of painfully-small lav- 
ender gloves encased his hands ; a pair of 
varnished French boots held his feet in 
like torture. People from the country 
might, possibly, have mistaken him for a 
swell-mobs-man: London men have hesi- 
tated as to whether he was a tailor arrayed 
in his own workmanship, or a banker's 
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clerk newly fitted out by the Messrs Moses, 
No one upon earth would ever have taken 
him for what he took himself; — a London 
dandy of the very first water, and one 
of the finest gentlemen in the world. 

Constant study, it is true, had given him 
some superficial resemblance to the par- 
ticular class of persons he worshipped ; but, 
like most neophytes, he was chiefly success- 
ful in depicting the worst features of his 
masters. 

He could lounge and drawl and put up 
his eye-glass with as finished impertinence 
as that grand model, Lord Adolphus Some- 
body, himself; but his bow, poor little 
fellow ! was still that of a tradesman's ap- 
prentice ; his manner was never wholly at 
ease, except when repulsively familiar * T 
and his hands and feet, despite their ex- 
quisite equipments, obstinately refused, 
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under all circumstances of life, to do any- 
thing but get in their possessor's way. 
Those wretched limbs of his would fidget, 
attitudinize, or remain in rigid and unna- 
tural composure; but whatever position 
they took he instinctively felt it to be the 
wrong one. For a stranger merely to fix 
his eyes upon them made little Flam turn 
hot and cold in a moment ; and I honestly 
believe the fact of his father's having been 
a wool stapler cankered . this young man's 
existence to a less extent than did the daily 
and hourly shame inflicted upon him by 
his own rebellious members. 

George Rutherford was a tall spare man 
of about eight-and-twenty. His coat, as 
he had himself remarked, was thread-bare ; 
his sunburnt hands were ungloved ; his long 
dark hair hung wildly down from beneath 
his rusty wide-awake. But his thin oval 
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face, with its chiselled purity of feature, 
large dreaming eyes, and almost femi- 
nine sweetness of expression, was one 
that poverty only served to ennoble. 
His slight stooping figure lost none of 
its grace through the loose unfashionable 
coat. And though Brighton fops regarded 
him, as they sauntered by, with profound 
contempt — no doubt setting him down as a 
very shabby author, a schoolmaster out of 
place, or some such miserable outcast from 
the decencies of society — it is certain that 
every young girl who passed along be- 
stowed such shy glances of interest upon 
the artist's face as drove little Flam very 
nearly mad. 

" Brighton is a confounded bore ! " he 
retnarked, when Rutherford, having at 
length finished his pipe, was tenderly re- 
placing it in the breast-pocket of his coat — 
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"a confounded, disgusting nuisance! A 
fellow goes out of town for a little recre- 
ation " (Mr Flamsted called it recreation) 
u and quiet, and instead of that, you've peo- 
ple, people, people, recognitions, and in- 
vitations, and engagements, from morning 
till night, just as bad as though you were 
in Regent Street still." 

" Have you, indeed ! " replied George, 
abstractedly. ' ' How disagreeable for you ! " 

" There's no peace in life for a man with 
such an acquaintance as mine," went on 
Flam, with the air of a man whose cele- 
brity literally corroded his peace of mind. 

"If I was to go to Damascus, I believe 
people would find me out and bore me. 
Ever since we've been sitting here I have 
had to bow till I am sick to all those strings 
of carriages — and — " 

"Bow to the carriages!" interrupted 
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Rutherford, with his boyish laugh. "So 
you confess to the fact, Flam ! I thought a 
good many of your grandest salutations 
were unreturned. What a capital idea, 
though, to bow to the carriages ! I won- 
der if I could get a few orders for portraits 
by trying the same manoeuvre." 

Mr Flamsted tapped the gilt head of his 
cane upon his chin with profound assump- 
tion of indifference ; and for a few minutes 
remained silent. Then, two over-drest 
Jewesses having in the mean time taken 
their places beside him on the seat — he 
plunged into a fresh stream of untruths 
respecting his acquaintance with the aris- 
tocracy ; the same being a refined and de- 
licate practice by which it was Flam's cus- 
tom, on all possible occasions, to introduce 
himself to the notice of the world about 
him. 
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"Lady Grace has aged" — drawling, 
without moving a muscle of his face, and 
apparently addressing the lamp-post oppo- 
site — " and Lady Ann got yellow. I never 
thought those girls would marry, Ruther- 
ford." 

"Poor things," responded George, ab- 
sently. 

He was so accustomed to his companions 
chatter that he had learnt to chime in with 
the general tone of his remarks, without in 
the least following their particular drift. 

Ci Indeed I was sure they wouldn't. I 
remember saying to old Mornington one 
day (you know Mornington of the Blues), 
c Moray, I'll bet you an even fifty that 
neither of those girls marries in the 
next four years.' The current odds, I 
must confess seemed in their favour, for 
at that time Lady Grace had had Wild- 
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stairs on for half the season, and Tom Alta- 
mont was riding with them and looking 
deuced sweet at the sister at the very- 
moment we made the bet from the window 
of the Carlton ; both leading in fact, and 
lifted at every stride and with the greatest 
science by the best trainer in London, their 
aunt, Lady De Vere. So Morny backed 
them : — and lost, George, and lost." 

Flam looked awfully emphatic and 
mysterious. 

" I seldom make up my little book with- 
out knowing what figures I'm writing 
down. Lady De Vere married one of her 
own daughters to Wildstairs last spring. 
Tom Altamont ran away with his sister's 
governess, and is starving with four infants 
in a Yorkshire curacy. Lady Grace and 
her sister still wither on the ducal stem 
from which they spring." 
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"Ah! You are personally acquainted 
with them, of course, Flam ? All this cor- 
rect information of yours as to their matri- 
monial prospects could not arise from any- 
thing but the most intimate friendship.— " 

"Here comes their cousin Vavasour," 
interrupted Flam ; warming with the visi- 
ble attention his conversation called forth 
from the two Jewesses, and not conde- 
scending to take any notice of George's 
remark. " Lord Arthur Plantagenet Va- 
vasour of the Guards. He has looked 
deuced ill ever since that last fracaw of his 
at the theatre. Do you see him, Ruther- 
ford ? " pointing to a bilious-looking boy, 
upon a big white horse. "That's my 
friend Vavasour. You heard, of course, of 
his Lordship's pitching into that beast of a 
manager behind the scenes the other night ?" 

" Little snob !" said the artist. 
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"Skulking cur!" added Flam. 

In his wildest moments this young Eng- 
lishman could not have conceived of the 
word ' snob ' as used in conjunction with a 
Lord. " Skulking cur ! threatening to 
turn his Lordship out because his Lordship 
condescended to look at the man's own 
daughter, or wife, or something of the kind ! 
That person that you see walking with 
an elderly female across the cliff — aw ! is a 
brother-officer of Vavasour's — aw! a wretch- 
ed little parvenou who got into the regi- 
ment about six months ago. Progenitor a 
chandler. Fat party he's now walking 
with, the female parent, probably. His 
Lordship had an immense bunch of tallow 
candles nailed above his door the other 
night, and when Cornet Dips (his pet name 
in the regiment) walked out of his room 
next morning, by a clever mechanical con- 
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trivance they descended in his face, which 
his Lordship, who was looking on with 
•his friends, rather enjoyed, as you may 
imagine." 

"Miserable idiot!" remarked Ruther- 
ford. " Miserable cowardly fool !" 

" Oh, he can't stand it, he will have to 
leave," chuckled Flam. " A snob like that 
would do a good deal to keep his place 
among gentlemen, but no man could possi- 
bly swallow all that lies in store for him." 

"I can understand persons of his own 
class trying to excuse this young lad's 
follies," said George, rousing a little. 
" But really for you and me, Flam, whose 
fathers — " 

" By Jove !" interrupted Flam, turning 
purple in a second, as was his wont, at the 
word father. " By Jove ! here 's the Gat- 
tiani. Another new carriage; and what a 
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stunner ! That ? s the third turn-out in the 
last fortnight." * 

"She paints," said the artist, laconi- 
cally, as his eyes followed the occupant of 
a bright-blue mail-phaeton which dashed 
quickly by them. " Nature gives no eye- 
brows like those, nor lips either. She 
paints." 

" Why, of course she does," Flam answer- 
ed, with a pert tone of pity at Ruther- 
ford's simple disgust. "When women 
have reached forty, and desire to pass for 
eighteen, they generally do paint. And 
forty she must be at the least. She was 
no chicken ten years ago when I remember 
her at Baden. I was quite a boy, travel- 
ling with my tutor at the time, but I 
recollect — " 

And here, the growing interest of his 
Israelitish neighbours affording him im- 
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mense encouragement in his retrospections, 
Flam proceeded into such extraordinary 
particulars concerning the antecedents of 
the Princess Gattiani; such doubts as to 
whether she was the Princess Gattiani; 
such exact records of her pin-money, set- 
tlements, cosmetics, and savings, as we do 
not care to follow. 

The reader has possibly heard these 
things before, notwithstanding his extreme 
repugnance to scandal and the high per- 
sonal character of his Brighton friends. 
Indeed, is it not a curious feature of that 
watering-place that the very best people 
in it know the greatest number of amusing 
stories respecting the celebrities of the 
Cliff; reprobating such characters of course, 
but yet chronicling their errors with per- 
fect good-will and the most patient atten- 
tion to minute detail ? 

vol. i. ?t^ 3 
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"Have you done at last?" broke in 
the artist impatiently, when Mr Flamsted 
(after branching from the Gattiani to 
various other titled notabilities, with the 
whole of whose affairs he showed the same 
miraculous familiarity) had slackened some- 
what from sheer want of breath. " Have 
you quite exhausted your stock of dukes, 
lords, counts, marchionesses, and prin- 
cesses ? If so, I should be glad of a little 
fresh air among the fishermen upon the 
shingles yonder. My head and eyes ache 
with looking at people and carriages so 
long." 

And, without waiting for an answer, 
Rutherford made his way down the steps 
to the beach : Flam reluctantly following, 
with inward groans for his boots. 

"A fool!" said one of the Jewesses 
blandly, and almost before the object of her 
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remarks was out of hearing — "a prating 
vulgar fool!" 

"A shopboy," responded the other, as 
she spread out her voluminous satin 
flounces upon the bench vacated by Mr 
Flamsted. " His clothes was ready-made, 
and ins pin, paste." 

And then they, too, began plucking to 
.shreds the reputations as they passed by. 
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CHAPTER II. 



A PRIMROSE FACE. 



"I believe one of the best features of 
Brighton is the number of its girls' schools," 
remarked George, suddenly, from his place 
upon the shingles. "These files of fresh 
young faces, owners varying in age from 
seven to seventeen, form a pleasant contrast 
to the crowds upon the Cliff, don't they, 
Flam?" 
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Mr Flamsted was no judge : he never 
troubled his head to think about school- 
girls : he really was no judge whatever of 
the mere raw material. 

" Raw material !" cried George ; " why, 
His in that — in their rawness, their ignor- 
ance — that lies their charm. Their sim- 
ple dress is a positive relief among so 
much crinoline and colour — their side- 
long looks, half-childish, half-womanly, 
into one's face, bring back a belief in 
things concerning which a residence in 
Brighton tends to scepticism." 

" But they shouldn't be there at all," 
he proceeded ; looking up from his place 
among the boats towards a distant pro- 
cession of these young persons upon the 
upper walk. " They ought to be out on 
the Downs or in the country. Out, amidst 
the fresh air of heaven, not contaminated 
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by brushing past all the Oxford Street 
crowd upon the Cliff." 

" And forming early impressions of 
their own about the vanities of life," 
added Mr Flamsted. "Rutherford, how 
much of real genuine innocence do you 
believe in?" 

" It is not a theme for us at all, Flam. 
We can form no opinions about a state 
we have both of us seen so little of. If I 
had a daughter or a young sister, or — 
any one in the world I cared for, she 
should never walk upon the Cliff at 
Brighton: that's all." 

" In the belief that you could keep her 
from the knowledge of evil, I suppose? 
Poor George ! Women take to it as kindly 
as—" 

" I need no illustration to make clear 
the readiness with which some of them 
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go to perdition ! " interrupted Rutherford, 
quickly. " We will avoid the subject, if 
you please, Flam. It is an exhausted one 
for me." And as he said this an odd 
whiteness hovered a moment round the 
poor fellow's lips. " Just look at that 
fresh batch of girls, children most of them, 
coming up from Hove," he went on, pre- 
sently, "and say if it isn't a sin to bring 
them to such places." 

Flam's shirt-collar at all times prevent- 
ing him from turning quickly, and a troupe 
of school-girls not being in the least a thing 
he cared for, he only vouchsafed the short 
whistle with which it was his habit to 
receive any of George's remarkably simple 
observations, and continued gazing intently 
at those objects of keenest delight to himself, 
his own boots. But the artist watched the 
advancing row of girls with singular interest. 
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" Lost it, by Jove ! " he cried at length, 
and springing with some excitement to his 
feet. " Now, Flam ! display your gal- 
lantry — it is coming our way." 

"What is?" 

" A trophy for you to win." 

Flam turned bodily round, and saw a 
little silk neck-ribbon fluttering fast along 
the beach in their direction. 

" The girl in blue dropped it," said 
Rutherford ; u there's a chance for you ! " 

"I'll be hanged if I move," answered 
Mr Flamsted, whose temper had not re- 
covered George's cool treatment of his pa- 
trician reminiscences. " I would not rush 
about among these beastly stones for all 
the school-girls in creation." 
' "I would for one, if she was pretty!" 
cried the artist ; and, just as the ribbon had 
approached within a few feet of the water's 
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edge, he sprang forward and rescued it 
from its fate. 

"What a delicate fabric, Flam!" hold- 
ing it aloft to his small companion's super- 
cilious gaze. " Warm, still, from the little 
throat — fair, fragile, soft." 

"The girPs coming after it herself!" 
remarked Flam. " Look at her, sloping 
away from the stout party in the rear." 

And sticking up his glass with the most 
approved gesture of cool impertinence, he 
condescended, as the young lady drew 
near, to observe that really she was not 
ugly for a governess, and would have 
a deuced good ancle if she was decently 
choseyed. 

' 1 A governess ! " said Rutherford. ' ' Why, 

sshe is only a child like the others — a slight 

little girl of fifteen, and — and what a face ! 

Do put down that confounded glass of 
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yours, Flam, and for once in your life try 
to behave yourself properly," 

""I beg your pardon, Sir! have you got 
my neck-ribbon ? " 

The girl was poorly drest, and frail- 
looking ; out of breath, too, from running, 
and her face all in a blaze from shyness; 
but it suddenly flashed across George 
Rutherford that he had never seen any- 
thing approaching perfect beauty in the 
world until this moment. Perfect beauty 
stirs an artist's heart with an emotion 
other men know nothing of. Here was a 
face for the Ariadne he had been vainly 
striving to clothe with life for weeks past : 
an incarnation of the fragile violet-eyed 
loveliness he had (fruitlessly) sighed after 
since he was seventeen ! 

To Flamsted the girl was simply a 
large-eyed, lightish-haired young person, 
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with an old straw bonnet, shabby boots, 
and holes in her gloves. To George — who 
drank in every line of her fine and spiritual 
beauty as he would have done that of one 
of Raphael's Madonnas — she was a model, 
an inspiration, a " phantom of delight : n 
— all that a fair face fresh from the hand 
of God has ever been to hearts like his 
since the world began. And so, instead 
of restoring her property at once as he 
should have done, he pushed it absently 
into his own pocket, and, without speaking 
a single word, continued to gaze at her in- 
tently. 

"Ahem!" commenced Flam; who, in 
pite of his assumption of indifference, 
always thought that women, if they did 
but hear the tone of his voice, would 
surrender without parley or hesitation. 
iC Ahem ! We are only too charmed, Miss, 
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to have the opportunity of — ah, yes ! rescu- 
ing the small article of attire from the ruth- 
less elements — and having with enormous 
expenditure of strength succeeded — " 

" Dear me ! I 'm sure I am very sorry to 
have troubled you," the girl interrupted; 
and she was just holding out her hand 
gravely to Rutherford, when a quick glance 
at little Flam disclosed something, either 
in his perched-up attitude, his extended 
feet, or his silly face, which so diverted her 
childish fancy that all her shy gravity sud- 
denly and utterly forsook her, and she 
burst out laughing. 

"I am glad you take your loss so 
easily," said Rutherford; without remov- 
ing his eyes a moment from her face. 
u Circumstances over which I have no con- 
trol prevent my restoring your property, 
and, although I can't act against what my 
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conscience tells me is right, I should have 
been really sorry to make you cry." 

" Cry ! Du Lieber ! do you then take mo 
for a child ? Cry for my neck-ribbon ! 
when I have another for Sundays, and 
have worn this ever since Easter ! It was 
only because I knew Miss Finch would 
scold me that I took the trouble to run 
after it at all." 

" I shall, nevertheless, feel it my positive 
duty to inform Miss Finch of the circum- 
stance, and to return the ribbon into her 
own hands," remarked George gravely. 

" You don't know her, Sir." 

" Not know Miss Finch ? I am surprised 
at your betraying such ignorance. She is 
one of my dearest friends." 

" And of mine," added Flam, with im- 
perturbable coolness. 

The girl looked first at one, then at the 
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other of the two young men. "You may- 
know her," she said to Flam, "it is possi- 
ble. But not you ! " with a quick glance 
at Rutherford, " Miss Finch has no 
friend in the world like you." 

"No friend who wears a wide-awake 
and a rusty coat," said the artist, "I 
understand." 

"I don't mean that, Sir. I mean, I 
mean — " 

As she stood hesitating thus, with the 
reflected light from the water shining ftdl 
upon her blushing face, her image, in all 
its flush of purity, sank upon George's 
heart, to remain graven there for ever. 
He could paint for you at this moment — 
did it avail — poor Lily's very attitude at 
that first moment of their meeting: the 
childish shame in her great violet eyes, 
the quiver of the short sweet upper lip, 
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the golden hair pushed back, disordered, 
from the broad white forehead, the little 
hands outstretched to him in vain petition. 
Did it avail . . . . O God ! what meaning 
lies in those three words 

"Lily! " broke in a voice upon the 
dreams which had already found guilty 
entrance to George's heart. " Lily ! 
Fraulein von Edelhof ! do I see aright ? " 

The girl started round ; and her smiling 
face turned pale. "It is Miss Finch," 
she whispered, hurriedly, to Rutherford. 
u Sir — speak for me ! It is Miss Finch." 

" I believe that I see aright," proceeded 
the voice, with awful politeness. And the 
lady, already profanely hinted at by Flam 
as the stout party in the rear, walked 
straight up to the place where they were 
standing ; " I see you, Fraulein von Edelhof, 
in conversation with two— gentlemen ! " 
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The emphasis upon this word was 
perfectly frightful ; and Fraulein von 
Edelhof trembled visibly. Rutherford and 
Flamsted both smiled : the artist took off 
his hat. Miss Finch glared at his hand- 
some face as though he were some kind 
of malignant monster in human shape. 

" Gentlemen ! " she repeated, with sar- 
castic inflection of tone. " If indeed the 
term can be applied to — to — -persons, who 
without introduction accost young ladies 
on the open beach." 

" I spoke to him ! " cried lily, crim- 
soning with fear, but speaking boldly 
out. " I ran down after my neck-ribbon, 
Ma'am, and asked if they had found it., 
It was my fault." 

Probably George never knew what 
this first braving of the world's reproach 
for his sake cost Lily. 
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From the glitter in Finch's eye I should 
say it required more courage for a pupil, 
and a pupil-teacher, to face that lady in 
her wrath, than for a curate to maintain 
questionable orthodoxy in the presence of 
the bishop of his diocese, or for a new- 
fledged ensign to contradict his own colo- 
nel at mess. 

She was a strongly-built, corpulent 
woman of about eight-and-thirty, with a 
doubtful skin, reddish-yellow ringlets, and 
very white teeth. Her nose was by her- 
self called Roman ; by her relations, 
hooked. Her small cold eyes were nearer 
together than they should have been; her 
lips, well-formed though large, had a min- 
gled expression of hardness and hypocrisy 
upon them which was most especially re- 
pellent. You could read of a nature at 
once passionless and sensual, cruel and 
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self-indulgent, in every feature of her face ; 
and a certain manner of speech — nasal, 
hard, unmodulated, affectedly subdued, 
gave ample evidence (with some minor 
badges of austerity of dress) to what par- 
ticular class of human creature this woman 
belonged. 

"I hear you, Fraulein von Edelhof," 
she remarked; much as an inhabitant of 
other spheres might do if unwillingly 
brought to witness the shortcomings of 
our fallen nature. " I hear you. You ag- 
gravate the indecorum of your conduct by 
mean and pitiful subterfuges. Return to 
your home." 

But lily lingered. George's eyes were 
asking her not to go; and for the first 
time in her life she felt that she could dis- 
obey Miss Finch. 

"It was my fault," she repeated. "I 
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lost my neck-ribbon and ran to save it be- 
cause I thought you would be vexed with 
me, Ma'am. The wind had carried it 
quite close to the sea, and these gentle- 
men — " 

"After the most fwantic efforts were 
unable to rescue it from the briny deep I " 
interrupted Flam, quickly. 

Rutherford looked as though he could 
have sworn eternal gratitude upon the 
spot : the ribbon was saved to him. 

"Let me assure you, Madam," he be- 
gan, for the first time addressing Miss 
Finch, " let me assure you we had not the 
slightest intention of intruding either upon 
the young lady or yourself. Our con- 
versation had lasted for the space of about 
two minutes when you came up, and — " 

" Fraulein von Edelhof, take my arm," 
said Finch sternly; and wholly ignoring 
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the fact that George was speaking to her 
at all. " These gentlemen have committed 
an outrage upon propriety to which your 
own utter want of delicate feeling justly 
laid you open, but at least do not subject 
yourself to further insult from them in my 
presence ! " 

And without giving her unhappy vic- 
tim time for another word she fastened 
upon her poor little wrists with five cruel 
fingers (each crueller and harder than any 
iron handcuff), then bore her passively 
away from the scene of guilt. 

" Strong-minded, rather," Flam remark- 
ed, as soon as they were out of hearing. 
" Superior woman, that, eh, George? Good 
guard for the innocent bands of hope you 
were talking about just now ? " 

"Such eyes!" said George, dreamily, 
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and gazing after Lily still. "Such eyes, 
such lips, such hair ! " 

" Hair ! " repeated Flam. He had seen 
that Lilys last look was no<; for him, and 
framed his discourse accordingly. "Well, 
hang it ! I am not a close observer of wo- 
men past mark of mouth generally, but it 
struck me that her hair was precious towey 
— and as to her lips ..." 

"Past mark of mouth! what are you 
talking about ? " George cried out, indig- 
nantly. " Why, she ^s not a day more 
than fifteen, and her hair is like one of 
Titian's Madonnas — waves of molten gold, 
nothing less." 

"Oh, you mean the filly. Yes, she's 
not bad, really — not bad as far as raw ma- 
terial can go — fair and fresh enough, but 
without the slightest style, and inclining 
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to freckles." (The girl had one or two 
golden freckles, that Rutherford thought 
marvellously lovely, upon her pink round 
cheek.) " I played you a good tarn about 
the ribbon, though, George ! Youll wear 
it on your heart for a fortnight, I suppose, 
in remembrance of that molten what-do- 
you-call-it, and eyes, and lips, and things." 

"I wear it!" echoed the artist, in a 
tone that might have silenced any flip- 
pancy but his companion's. " / wear her 
ribbon ! what for, Flam?" 

"Why, what do men generally do ass- 
like things for? Love, or sentiment, or 
whatever you poetic people call it. Among 
which of your trophies will that ribbon be 
boarded, Rutherford?" 

"It shall fill an empty place," George 
answered, taking his beloved meerschaum 
from his breast-pocket, and putting Lily's 
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ribbon in its stead. "None of my love- 
tokens axe fit to go near it. It shall fill 
an empty place." 

And, turning his face steadfastly round 
towards the sea and away froin Flam, he 
attempted to whistle. 

" Well, take my advice," remarked that 
gentleman, after a few minutes had past 
by in silence; "take my advice, and 
don't follow it up. I have had a mon- 
strous deal of experience in love-matters, 
and I know for a man, tied— placed — 
ahem! — in your delicate position, any- 
thing in the sentimental line, 'lips that 
are for others, ' and all that, George, is a 
signal mistake. I shall, myself, feel it 
a point of honour not to look at the gurl 
when I meet her again — in spite of all 
the glances she bestowed upon me at 
parting." 
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" I am not very likely to fall in love," 
said George, without even noticing Mr 
Flamsted's last words; "even supposing 
I should meet this little girl with golden 
hair and dark eyes again, which isn't 
likely. I am rather beyond the age for 
such follies now, and think a great deal 
more of selling my pictures than of senti- 
ment. Is the time getting on, Flam? 
I feel uncommonly ready for my dinner." 

Mr Flamsted looked at the ridiculously 
small watch which was appended to his 
preposterously heavy Breguet, and an- 
nounced that it was past five. 

"Time for us to be going," he added; 
as he rose and limped in suppressed agony 
across the shingles. " Dinner is served 
at seven o'clock precisely, and the com- 
pany always assemble a quarter-of-an-hour 
previous." 
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Mr Flamsted was * forming one/ as he 
would himself have said, of a genteel 
family circle in the direction of Kemp- 
town (the same being a collection of boring 
old half-pays, experienced young ladies, 
widows with doubtful antecedents, and 
other mouldy waife and strays of respect- 
ability, like the majority of boarding 
houses) ; and with immense condescension 
had, on the present occasion, asked Ru- 
therford to dine with him. 

"I'll leave you to dress as we go," 
he remarked, as they were walking along 
the Cliff. "You put up at the Bedford, 
don't you?" 

" I have a garret there, till I can find 
a cheaper one in the town," replied the 
artist, quietly. " But if dressing is re- 
quired at your place, Flam, you had 
better withdraw your invitation. I have 
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got on the best coat I possess in the world 
at this moment." 

"Good gad, Sir! you don't mean to 
tell me that you dine in a shooting-jacket," 
cried Flamsted. "Why, we all turn out 
in full evening dress, sables and white 
chokers, and the ladies decaulteed, every 
night of our lives. Dine in a shooting- 
jacket ! " 

"You couldn't stand it, could you y 
Flam?" George finished for him. "Well, 
it is a hard test of friendship, I must con- 
fess. Never mind, old fellow! I shall 
take my first course at an oyster-stall, the 
second at a cook-shop, as my custom is 
by the sea-side, and spare you the pain 
of blushing for me. Don't look dis- 
tressed, Flam. I should not be likely 
to suit your grand, seven-o'clock, full- 
dress dinner-party." 
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But Flam had particular reasons of his. 
own for desiring George's attendance, 
and would not let him off. The shooting* 
jacket could be accounted for by eccentri- 
city , and the habitual carelessness of artiste 
in their dress. It was George himself that 
Flam wished to exhibit as his own intimate 
associate before the Circle — the more 
sarcastic members of which not unfre- 
quently sneered down his lists of grand 
acquaintance in a very cutting and ma- 
lignant manner. 

" Mr Rutherford, Ma'am, an old friend 
'* of mine, an artist from inclination only- 
related to the baronet ; one of the highest 
North-country families, and as proud as 
Lucifer!" — was the way in which he 
meant to announce poor simple George 
to the magnates of the Mansion. 

Like most persons of his class, Flam 
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had immense sharpness in discovering 
those weak points of others to which 
vanity blinded him in himself. He could 
teU instantly that a man was a snob 
who dressed, boasted, and aped as he did 
himself; while a simple unassuming fellow 
like Rutherford commanded his secret 
veneration, and even envy. It might 
have been different had the artist, in 
truth, not been better born than himself; 
for, like a true little British flunkey as he 
was, he heartily despised every one whose 
family was no higher than his own. 
But, knowing that George really came 
of a race of gentlemen, Flam could appre- 
ciate his refinement, his good breeding, 
his true nobility of nature, and never 
tired of boasting that George Rutherford 
the artist was his most intimate and 
especial friend. 
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Really intimate no two human beings 
could be whose whole characters were so 
unlike as those of Rutherford and Flam- 
sted ; but of that kind of intimacy which 
consists in dining together, supping toge- 
ther, and seeing each other daily, a good 
deal had of late existed between the two 
young men. 

Flamsted, according to his own ideas, 
was a great patron of the arts; in the 
ideas of artists, an unmitigated studio- 
pest. His two or three hundred a year 
allowed him to give occasional orders 
for small pictures to rising artists; and,, 
on the strength of such purchases, he 
would ever afterwards regard himself as 
the friend and patron of these unhappy 
men, privileged at all times to invade 
their homes and painting-rooms. 

"He is a good little ass, and, after 
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all, doesn't talk worse nonsense about 
art than many lords and dukes and pre- 
sidents of Societies do," was Rutherford's 
remark when Flam was first introduced 
to him. And thorough kind-heartedness, 
also some constitutional dislike to trouble, 
on the part of the artist, subsequently 
encouraged Flam's ' patronage' into such 
intimacy as now existed between them. 

Then, like that of all other living be- 
ings, Flamsted's character was not wholly 
destitute of good points. Let him think 
that one of his friends, either by birth, 
ability, or any other kind of distinction, 
reflected credit on himself, and he would 
do anything (inexpensive) in the world to 
serve him. 

So, he would hunt out models for Ruth- 
erford; cheapen them; take round sketches 
and studies to the dealers; look up com- 
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missions for portraits— those bread-getting 
portraits over which poor George's spirit 
groaned! — and perform many other little 
professional offices from which the artist's 
sensitive nature recoiled, even while his 
scanty means compelled him to adopt 
ihem. 

To have it said that he was an intimate 
friend of Rutherford's ; also to pocket, half- 
openly, half by stealth, many stray sketches 
from his friend's pencil, were Flam's re- 
wards. Probably the latter was a very 
real and substantial one — those same 
sketches of Rutherford's having acquired, 
even at this early period, a certain value 
among the trade. But George himself 
never suspected any human being of selfish 
motives. His own facile temperament 
would have inclined him to look favourably 
on a dog or cat constantly about him. If 
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Flam stole a little, he would run unpleasant 
errands in return. If he told dozens of 
alsehoods a day he was never angry in 
being detected in them. Flam was useful. 
And dropping the title by which he at first 
had called him, George soon got to speak 
of his small follower as a very good sort of 
little fellow, indeed, and one who would 
go through fire or water to serve his 
friends. 

The real truth was, I believe, that 
George's own greatest friend (hereafter to 
be introduced to the reader) chanced at the 
time he first met with Flamsted to be 
away from England ; and as his sister 
Janet — his only other intimate associate — 
was also travelling abroad, with the family 
in which she lived as governess, some kind 
of fresh companionship was rendered abso- 
lutely necessary to him. 
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The very qualities which served to make 
Mr Flamsted so distasteful to most per- 
sons — his affectation, his dress, his lisp, his 
lords, his lies — were not such as disquali- 
fied him ifrom diverting George's idle mo*: 
ments: indeed, when his first repulsion 
towards them had worn off, they rathe* 
possessed a quaint kind of attraction for the 
artist's simple fancy. In the hours when 
work was over and the time for the even- 
ing Life-studies had not arrived, his tired 
brain did not need the stimulus of 
high thought or intellectual communion, 
although the absolute silence of his own 
solitary room was irksome to him. Flam's 
fables of the aristocracy and romances 
about himself amused him while he smoked 
his meerschaum; just as shadows on the 
wall or faces in the fire might have done — 
without requiring the slightest exertion of 
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mind, or even abstraction from his own 
dreams. 

An intelligent or congenial companion 
would have required, at least, an occasional 
reply; Flam only required a listener, — 
and this was just what, at such times, it 
suited George to be. Superiority of intel- 
lect is, after all, requisite only for exalted 
and exceptional friendships; for common 
companionship, inferiority wears better 
and wearies less. 
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CHAPTER in. 
george's first fever. 

At nineteen years of age George Ruth- 
erford first came up to London to study- 
Art 

The whole of his family — a North-Coun- 
try one, of good descent, scanty means, 
and abundant pride — had (although un- 
scandalized by his eldest sister's position 
as a governess) been horrified, from 
George's earliest years, by his determin- 
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ation to be a painter. But finding out, at 
length, that opposition only served to 
strengthen his resolves, as it does all true 
and inborn predilection, they, tardily, 
brought themselves to bear their social hu- 
miliation as best they might ; and his 
father at parting bestowed upon him a 
fifty-pound-note, two letters of introduc- 
tion, and his blessing. 

The letters proved, perhaps, the most 
valuable of the paternal gifts; for both 
were to painters of some eminence — one 
a Yorkshireman and distant relation of the 
Eutherfords — and these veterans had it in 
their power to be of much practical use to 
the young student in the earlier stages of 
his career. Their professional discourse 
with the lad was about as encouraging as 
is, ordinarily, the advice of the successful 
in art or literature to beginners. 
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" You have some eye for colour, George," 
said his relation, after turning 1 over his 
boyish sketches ; " but no perception 
•whatever of form. Curb your ambition. 
Don't attempt a high branch of art. 
Don't waste time on models and anatomy. 
You won't want them. Stick to nature, 
nature, nature^ for about twelve years, and 
you may, perhaps, become a respectable 
landscape-painter." 

" Your drawing is tolerably correct, 
young man," said his friend, "but your 
eye for colour radically false. You won't 
paint a landscape if you live a hundred 
years, but studies from the antique, and 
close labour at anatomy, may, in time, 
make you a good draughtsman— perhaps 
(though I much doubt it) a portrait- 
painter." 

On a boy of greater conceit or less ge- 
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nius the two opposing counsels might have 
inflicted lasting injury. But to George, 
simple in his belief in others, while ha 
continued resolute in his faith in himself, 
the very differences between his Mentors, 
proved of service. 

" However they differ as to the bent of 
my ability, they agree in one thing," he 
thought, " the necessity of work." 

And so he worked — slaved, rather — 
during the five first years of his London 
career. 

He studied anatomy; drew from the 
antique; painted from the old masters; 
and was unwearying in his attendance at 
the Life-studies. He rose early and went 
to bed late. Fought against difficulty, 
against discouragement, against want> 
against ambition, against harder things 
still, in his strenuous endeavours to be an 
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Honest student, a pure and worthy dis- 
ciple of the high vocation he had chosen. 
" But still you get no money, George," 
his father wrote from home. "Wilkie 
was famous long before he was your age, 

tod L , and C -, and W . We 

don't doubt your good conduct or your 
talent, but we think it hard to have to 
assist you when you ought to be maintain- 
ing yourself." 

That slowness of development could be 
any sign of unusual genius was an idea 
not likely to enter into the brain of a man 
like Rutherford, senior. He had no very 
exalted opinion of art of any kind; but 
would certainly have thought far higher 
of George's abilities had he, at four-and* 
twenty, been a portrait-painter, doing a 
tolerable business at two guineas a-foot, 
instead of a mere student, an aspirant to 
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High Art, a dreamer of great works, and 
— an expense to himself. 

" Exhibit" became the burthen of every 
letter he received from home. 

" Exhibit " said his own vanity, too : 
and so, after working unflinchingly for 
more than five years, he at length painted 
a large ideal picture ; and, contrary to the 
expectation of his friends, beheld the same 
upon the walls of the Academy, 

I forget now the exact subject of this 
first exhibited picture, but believe its 
motto was ' Circe with the Sirens three.' 
It was at all events a very ambitious at- 
tempt, and very ftdl of goddesses ; but — 
strangely enough, considering his after 
tendencies — was more distinguished for ac- 
curate drawing than for vigour of concep- 
tion or promise in colouring. 

Whatever its merits, the critics failed 
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to discover any sign-manual of genius 
upon this first-fruit. The painters them- 
selves thought it a pity poor Kutherford 
did not keep to landscape. His family 
wrote him folios upon the impropriety of 
painting nude figures. And. the picture 
itself sold, with difficulty, for twenty 
pounds. 

George was not discouraged in his own 
powers; but disappointed at his abortive 
attempt to fill his purse. His father's af- 
fairs were now in a position which ren- 
dered it impossible for him to receive any 
further assistance from home. He was 
already somewhat in debt to different 
friends. The Sirens had cost him consi- 
derably more in mere outlay for colours 
and models than they had brought him 
back in substantial payment of their 
charms. His cherished dream of Italy 
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seemed farther from realization than 
ever. 

Rich still in all the golden hopes and 
ambitions of his age, George was, in fact,- 
penniless. And in the following autumn, 
after his goddesses had been fruitlessly 
brought before the world, he announced to 
one of his friends — that discerning artist 
who first told him he had no eye for colour 
— that he meant to take to portrait-painting. 

"You do, do you?" was the answer. 
" Maybe you will just have to wait until 
portrait-painting takes to you. Sitters, 
young man, like fame, don't come because 
we want them ! However, if I hear of any*, 
large families that want to be done at a: 
moderate cost, I '11 not forget you." 

And, after waiting impatiently for six 
weeks, George at length had the happiness* 
of reflecting the charms of a certain Lady* 
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Dobbs, an ex Lady-Mayoress, in a violet 
satin, and with a large miniature of Sir 
John Dobbs upon her bosom. 

This lady was so pleased with George's 
idealization of her great red face that she 
immediately had the four Miss Dobbses 
painted in a group (in four blue bareges)^ 
and promised c the poor young man, 5 as she 
was pleased to call Rutherford, to speak of 
him among her friends. 

The Dobbs 5 pictures were exhibited at 
the British Institution, and sitters flocked 
in upon him. So fast as materially to in- 
terfere with his old studies and his hope of 
painting something that should surpass the 
Sirens ; yet not paying better than just en- 
abled him to meet his daily expenses, and 
at the end of another year to free himself 
from debt. 

He had now arrived at that time when 
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to all artists, to painters most of all, money 
becomes a bitter and actual want. The 
time when mastery over mere mechanism is 
gained ; facility enough acquired to procure 
small and immediate payments ; but when 
the student's own heart tells him he but 
stands on the threshold of real art, and that 
years of patient uninterrupted labour are 
wanted to enable him worthily to enter. 

There may be rare and exceptional cases 
of authors immortalized by a single book ; 
of painters, like Wilkie, made famous by a 
single picture. The crowd, including the 
highest geniuses of all, must serve their 
term of apprenticeship, go through their 
appointed years of Wanderschaft, before 
they can become masters of their craft — or, 
which is more difficult still, perhaps, can 
be acknowledged as masters by others. 

And this apprenticeship money can ma- 
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terially shorten : giving so many more 
years of mature working power to the 
world. The trite opinions that difficulties 
foster ability, that poverty is a shield from 
temptation, are applicable enough to mere 
talent — never to genius. Genius needs no 
fostering, knows no temptation. The 
germ from God is there; — to unfold in a 
few. years, more or less, but as certain of 
fruition as the night is sure of morning. 

George Rutherford knew that he was a 
painter when his brother-artists doubted it, 
when the critics passed him by unnoticed, 
when his Sirens sold for twenty pounds. 
And with bitterness of spirit he mourned 
over his wasted days and months of portrait- 
painting, even while he most steadily pur- 
sued such distasteful drudgery, and did his 
best in it. * 

"You are getting on well, my son," 
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wrote his father. "Your profession, after all, 
is a better paying one than I thought for." 
" I am losing golden time," wrote back 
poor George. "I am standing still, just 
when I should be advancing most. If any 
of you would lend me one or two hundred 
pounds now, itwould enable me to go to 
Italy — advance me whole years in art — 
and I would pay you back in thousands 
hereafter." 

But none of his relations embraced the 
opportunity of multiplying their capital 
" He just wants to take his pleasure," was 
their opinion. " Italy, indeed! Italian 
art! painting from Italian models! when 
he tells us that he has more sitters at home 
ihan he can make portraits of. And re- 
spectable sitters too ; members of the aris- 
tocracy, even" (that clinched them). 
u What would the lad have more ? " 
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The lad, unhappily, got what, at this 
juncture, was worse for him than riches or 
poverty either.- He got a love-fever. 
Simple hitherto to singularity in his cha- 
racter, the disorder, when it came, affected 
him with no common virulence; and, as 
was natural to one of his fervent tempera- 
ment and glowing poet's fancy, he fully 
believed, in the early days of his infatua- 
tion, that Heaven had specially opened up- 
on him, Greorge Rutherford, and that the 
object of his admiration was a being quite 
too pure for any worship that he could 
offer her. 

Men of the world are in this century 
ordinarily cleansed from such superstitions 
at a very early age ; indeed oftenest before 
they have had any personal experience at 
all upon the subject. But at four-and- 
twenty George's heart was a boy's; his 
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veneration for women that of a child. A 
wife to bear him company in his quiet 
hours; an enamoured face to smile upon 
him after work ; a heart to beat with his in 
hope or triumph — these were his dreams. 
And these, poor fellow ! he believed himself 
to have won when the young person he 
worshipped avowed to him, with tears, that 
she was not insensible to his passion. 

It happened thus. A certain Lady 
Caroline Withers was so taken by a picture 
of George's in the gallery of one of her 
friends — the same being a sketch of a 
flower-cheeked, red-lipped girl of seven- 
teen — that she came to his studio the very 
next morning, attended by Miss Laura 
Bellayne, her companion, to bespeak a 
similar representation of herself, 

" Exactly similar, Mr Rutherford. The 
same dress and style, and tone of colours, 
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if you please, and you can take the sketch 
at once.'' 

An order George would certainly have 
declined: the idealization of a remark- 
ably spare white woman of forty-five 
being little to his taste: had not Miss 
Bellayne already half turned the poor fel- 
low's head with her great velvet eyes, 
and ecstatic admiration of every picture 
and sketch his painting-room contained. 

"Such colouring, such effects, such 
lovely effects! Oh, Mr Rutherford, how 
happy you must be among all these dear 
paintings!' 5 

Miss Bellayne was at this period about 
six-and-twenty ; but she called herself 
nineteen, and really did not look older, 
except in a very broad light. She had 
the smallest hands and feet imaginable; 
an excellent little figure (in a high dress) j 
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a complexion like cream; quantities of 
jet black hair; petite features, and the 
biggest hazel eyes you ever saw. Ruther- 
ford, in his first enslavement, thought 
her like the Venus de Medici, Canova's 
Eve, and several other notorious art-beau- 
ties. Later he was forced to acknow- 
ledge that a certain well-known class of 
French engravings was in reality a much 
truer representative of Miss Bellayne's 
charms. But, investing her as such lads 
do with soul, heart, and mind out of the 
treasury of his own rich fancy, it was not 
till cruel experience had thoroughly disil- 
lusioned him that he could be brought 
to see in his idol the poor, vain, false, 
frivolous woman which others had recog- 
nised in Miss Bellayne from the first. 

Who this young person's ancestors were 
no one ever clearly knew, or, at least, 
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told. She had followed the companion- 
profession ever since she left school at 
seventeen; and, I fancy, never troubled 
herself much about her own lack of 
blood-relations. 

" If you are born in a position," her 

first patroness, the old Baroness D' 

said to her, when a faint natural regret 
had once escaped the girl; "born in a 
position which enables you to be sent to 
a first-rate school, to be furnished with 
becoming dresses, and be put out as dame 
de compagnie to persons of quality, what 
would you have more? Relations? Ask 
any one in the world what pleasure their 
relations give them. Friends? You can 
have none so faithful as those who pay 
you for being agreeable to themselves. A 
home? Young women with homes look 
forward to nothing but leaving them. 
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You are a lucky girl, Miss Bellayne, and 
it is direct ingratitude to Providence to 
wish for anything you don't possess." 

So Miss Bellayne was grateful and 
contented; and on the day the old 
Baroness was buried went off, in the 
most perfect spirit of resignation, to 
bear another lady of rank company. 
And after her another — and another: 
till she fell into the possession of Lady 
Caroline Withers; that white-faced earl's 
daughter whose portrait-painting proved 
so dear a whistle to George Rutherford. 

Why Miss Bellayne never remained 
long with any of her friends I do not 
rightly know. Death, as we have seen, 
deprived her of the first. The second got 
neuralgia and required an attendant who 
could play the harp to soothe her. The 
third had a son home from India, and, for 
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dearest Laura's sake, thought it a duty 
to part with her. And the one im- 
mediately before Lady Caroline insisted 
upon that lady taking Miss Bellayne as 
a gift — a valuable gift — from herself. 

" I would not for worlds part with 
such an inestimable treasure to any one 
but you, dear Caroline ; but I know that 
she is made for you, and I put aside my 
own selfish regrets." 

Perhaps these ladies — most of whom 
were middle-aged, lonely, jaded followers 
of fashion — discovered that Miss Bellayne's 
piquant face and pretty hands got more 
looked at in public places than was agree- 
able to themselves. Or perhaps persons 
who keep companions like to change them, 
as they do their dresses or their doctors 
or their doctrines, for mere variety. 
Certain it is that Laura had gone 
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through fivo different hands already before 
falling into those from whom poor George 
received her; also that her present pa- 
troness lost no opportunity of inquiring 
from everybody if they wanted a lively, 
agnseablo, cheerful, domestic young per- 
son , who spoko French like English, had 
always lived in families of distinction, 
and had no objection whatever to going 
abroad. 

Mut George knew no antecedents, sus- 
pected no concealment. " My darling 
Laura," " dearest Lady Caroline," were the 
terms always employed by the ladies when 
addressing each other before him. The 
whole science by which Laura made her- 
self charming (her toilettes, her smiles, 
her poses, her simplicity, her enthusiasm ; 
things which would fall so powerless upon 
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many a London lad of eighteen) was a 
sealed book to George. No wonder he 
got to look upon Miss Bellayne as an 
incarnation of gentle tenderness and love. 
No wonder when she used to flit about his 
painting-room,— making silly remarks in 
her lively French way upon the progress 
of the portrait, and holding up his draw- 
ings with ecstatic gestures of her little 
white hands, and leaning over him, her 
perfumed breath upon his cheek, "just to 
take a lesson, Mr Rutherford," — Mr Ru- 
therford, who had never in his life before 
been in such an atmosphere of rustling 
silks and silvery laughs, and loves and 
dears and patchouli, felt his brain turn 
so as scarcely to be conscious what colours 
lay on his palette ! 

" It was not love," he used to say, 
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bitterly, afterwards. "It was mere idle 
passion, fanned by a coquette, and by 
my own vanity. It was never love !" 

But I doubt the truth of that judgment. 
His heart was too thoroughly honest to 
admit of a spurious feeling. The love 
was genuine: but it was never really 
given to Laura Bellayne. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



SHOWS THAT IF MARRIAGES BE MADE IN 
HEAVEN, THE HERO HAD FEW FRIENDS 
THERE. 



" And it is all over, Mr Rutherford!" 
she said, in her prettiest English accent 
— for Miss Bellayne could be French or 
English just as was most convendble. 
"It is over. Those long silent hours, 
those nice lessons you have given me 
upon art, all over!" and she sighed. 
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George had gone to put the last finishing 
touches to the portrait in the breakfast- 
room of Lady Caroline' s- own house ; and 
his sitter having been called away to 
morning visitors, he was alone with Miss 
Bellayne. 

" All over ! In my empty life — my life 
of driving, and calling, and going to 
concerts and theatres, and being agree- 
able to people who don't really care a bit 
for me, Mr Rutherford — can't you imagine 
how pleasant this glimpse of a simple 
existence has been to me? Oh, how I 
wish I were like you ! how I wish I had 
been trained for art, not for my frivolous, 
heartless, useless life of a companion ! " 

She leaned down her head, and the 
light — a very becoming one, falling 
through rose-lined curtains — threw a faint 
blush upon her face. 
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"They have been happy days for 
me," began George hurriedly; then he 
broke off— afraid of Committing himself 
too far. " But why should you speak of 
your life as heartless ? It seems to me that 
your friend Lady Caroline has the warm- 
est affection for you, and — " 

" Ah ! many things seem ! " interrupted 
Mias Bellayne, promptly. "Many things 
seemP 

" They do," stammered George. 

He felt horribly shy, never having 
been alone with Laura before, and did 
not for the life of him know what he 
ought to say. Of course such an inno- 
cent, girlish creature couldn't have the 
faintest suspicion of the state of his feel- 
ings. Would it be a risk to declare 
himself too soon ? Ought he not, out of 
respect to her delicacy, to wait until 
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longer acquaintance had prepared her a 
little for the shock of an avowal ? 

Miss Bellayne looked at him from 
beneath her long eye-lashes, and saw 
him blushing. 

"I may as well make the offer at 
once," she thought. "Withers will be 
back in twenty minutes, and unless I 
help him he won't have got beyond the 
centre-table." 

" Mr Rutherford ! " she exclaimed with 
sudden fervour, " I am so — wretched ! " 
And stretching out both little white 
hands, and dilating her eyes, in a man- 
ner quite peculiar to herself, this young 
creature abandoned herself to tears, — 
tears that produced none of the swellings 
or discolorations incident to sorrow in 
its commoner forms, but only glistened 
a moment in her great hazel eyes, and 
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then stood, divinely eloquent, upon the 
fringe of lower lashes. These were 
black by nature: had art assisted them 
the Bellayne would not of course have wept. 

"I haven't a creature on earth to 
care for me — not one ! " 

Now, had he been a frequenter of 
theatres, George must certainly have 
recognised the artiste in Miss Bellayne's 
inflected tones; or had his sister Janet 
— a merciless detective in all the wiles 
of love — been at hand, he might, under 
her sagacious counsels, have proved ob- 
durate to the facile tears. But unfor- 
tunately he was carrying on his love 
affair single-handed ; and (utterly ignorant 
in all the ways of the world, wholly un- 
suspicious of deceit, and far too modest 
to think of any one on earth trying to win 
him) nothing, poor fellow ! occurred to him 
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but to rush to the sofa on which Miss 
Bellayne was weeping, fall upon his 
knees, seize both her hands within his 
own, and then and there declare his pas- 
sion for herself. 

" I have nothing but my love to offer 
you," he said, looking up at her with all 
his honest soul upon his face; "but I 
will give up the whole of my life, from 
this time forth, to you, if you will accept 
me, and — and I think I can make you 
happy." 

And then Miss Bellayne pushed back 
the hair from his temples, and held his 
face between her warm un-trembling hands, 
and told him he was a dear impulsive 
boy, and far too handsome to be a good 
husband ; and that it was madness to think 
of marrying — she would not, no, indeed, 
she would not be so selfish as to take one 
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of his hasty words in earnest ; but — (tears 
again) — that she would never, never, never 
forget his noble generosity. 

" Generosity ! " cried George. " Why, 
I offer you nothing ! I ask you to make 
the sacrifice — to leave a position of com- 
fort, and become the wife of an artist, 
and of a struggling one, too." 

"And of a genius," interrupted Miss 
Bellayne, with fervour. "A higher title 
to me than that of any duke or marquis 
in the world! The woman who marries 
a man of genius, Mr Rutherford, may be 
proud — whatever social rank she abandons 
for his sake." 

Which pretty piece of clap-trap sealed 
George's infatuation. The truth that Miss 
Bellayne was honoured by his choice did 
not strike him, nor did the fact that she 
was abandoning a remarkably unpleasant 
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life by marrying the first man who hap- 
pened to offer to her. 

She had touched the chord which thrill- 
ed deepest in his heart — had expressed 
her conviction of the genius which the 
world was so slow to acknowledge — and 
George never gave another struggle. 

"You will forgive me my faults, my 
ignorances," whispered Miss Laura, when 
a few extravagances, connected with which 
I don't like to picture George, were 
past. "You will make me all that I 
ought to be ! You will teach me to be 
worthy of you ! " 

It was a master-stroke. If hard contact 
with the world had somewhat tarnished 
this lovely woman's first freshness, what a 
delicious task for him to mould her back 
into what she should have been — to create 
her anew, as it were — to watch her pro- 
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gress, her improvement, her final rehabili- 
tation. . . I repeat it, this appeal to the 
strongest instinct of his nature, his own 
creative power, was a master-stroke. The 
Bellayne's intuitions were unerring. She 
had never known an artist in her life 
before poor George; she had no real know- 
ledge, practical or theoretical, of any hon- 
est man or woman whatsoever; and yet 
her sharp worldly sagacity bared to her 
at once every vulnerable point, every 
vanity, every weakness, in the noble gen- 
erous nature so utterly removed from and 
above her own. 

" I pray God to make me worthy of my 
charge," he said simply. " I pray Him 
to bless us both, Laura ! " 

And when Lady Caroline re-entered 
she beheld her portrait in solitary state 
at one end of the room, and the painter, 

YOL.I. 6 
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holding her companion's hand, at thft 
other. ... 

"It gave me a most painful shock for 
4he moment," she told her friends after- 
wards; " for, much as I liked her, I never 
had the slightest opinion of poor dear 
Laura's principles. But of course when 
I found that everything was au serieux^ and 
;that the young man offered marriage, I 
was rather relieved it had all happened* 
There are circumstances which render it 
highly desirable Laura should be settled, 
and it really has grown far from agreeable 
having Dicewood hanging so much about 
her as he has done of late." 

And so Lady Caroline gave them her 
blessing ; and an unsigned letter to Miss 
Bellayne — written by the same hand 
which had directed presents to her as a 
^hild— gave them its blessing; and Laura 
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informed Rutherford that the siim of two 
thousand pounds was to be made over to 
her from relatives at her marriage; and 
the trousseau was prepared, and Miss BeL- 
Jayne's money was duly settled upon her- 
self, and in another six weeks she was 
George's wife. 

Why she ever wanted to marry him at 
all was a question over which Rutherford 
often mused in after-days. I could' never 
quite solve the mystery myself. Possibly 
the idea of accepting a poor struggling 
painter struck her in a romantic light at 
first — afterwards she carried it out because 
no other excitement offered at the time. 
Failing of marrying above her rank, she 
may have thought it better to be the wife 
of a man of artistic note, than any mere 
common-place Mrs Smith or Robinson. 

Visions of the demi-monde of London, 
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of Bohemian white-bait dinners (at which 
men like Dicewood would still be met), 
of excitements, of notoriety, of successes, 
such as middle-class respectability shuts 
out, may have floated before her mini 
Who knows? Who can give reason for 
actions no reason prompts ? Who can 
fathom one of these anomalous women, 
possessing abundant sentiment but no 
heart ; insatiate love of approbation, yet 
no self-respect; keen intuitions, yet no 
common sense ; " vivid sensations, but no 
one spark of genuine passion? We must 
record facts, not seek to analyze motives, 
.when we speak of them, 

Laura Bellayne married Eutherford 

without a farthing in the world ; was 

enamoured of his handsome face for half 

the honeymoon; longed for excitement 

.before a month was over ; and in six 
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weeks had renewed her acquaintance with 
Lord Dicewood. 

"I can't live without emotion," she ex- 
plained to her husband when they first 
returned to their Greek Street lodgings* 
« Deprive me of emotion, my friend, and 
I die." 

And George, understanding by "emo* 
tion" a vivid capacity for enjoyment in art, 
or music, or nature, thought with rapture 
how like dearest Laura's temperament 
was to his own, and took her that night 
to the Opera. 

A hundred pounds out of Miss Bet 
layne's capital had been made over to 
them for immediate use at the time of 
their marriage ; and he considered it a 
point of honour that the whole of this sum 
should be appropriated to Mrs Rutherford- s 
pleasure. 
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During the evening several of Laura's 
old acquaintance came round to the box 
where she sat with her husband, and were 
duly introduced to him : Lord Dicewood 
among the rest. 

J' "That man has a Judas face, Laura," 
whispered George, "I hope he is no 
friend of yours." 

, "That man is considered to have the 
handsomest face in London," Laura an- 
swered. "He is connected with all the 
best families in England, and he was kind 
to me," tremulously, "when I was his 
hateful cousin's poor dependent, George." 
k The tremulous inflection of voice had 
not at this early period lost any of its 
power over George : so he sat like a 
statue while Lord Dicewood talked half 
the evening to his wife .; and followed pa* 
tiently behind when Lord Dicewood took 
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his wife' Out of the theatre, and made no' 
other remark upon their way home to r 
Laura concerning him than "that his coun- 
tenance, after all, was hot* so unpleasant' 
when he became animated; 

What can you say of a man (even, 
though you instinctively hate him) who 
was an intimate friend of your wife's be- 
fore her marriage, and who is decently 
civil afterwards in his demeanour towards 
yourself ? 

The following day but one Lord Dice- 
wood found his way to Greek Street, with 
a ticket for the next Chiswick f§te, and a 
request that Laura would join her old 
friend Mrs Baltimore's party on the occa- 
sion. And after this came opera-tickets, 
and concert-tickets, and oratorio-tickets ; 
and then Lord Dicewood himself — chiefly 
at the hours when George was absent from 
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home, — until such of George's friends as 
happened also to reside in Greek Street be* 
came very well acquainted with the sight 
of his Lordship's white face at the little sit- 
ting-room window of the artist's lodging ; 
and, with the accustomed promptness of 
friends, began making many curious spe- 
culations of their own as to the likely end- 
ing of poor Rutherford's domestic happi- 
ness. 
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CHAPTER V, 

LORD DICEWOOD'S YOUTH. 

But George himself looked on, without 
a shadow of distrust, at the renewal of 
Laura's intimacy with her old friend. 

"I don't like him, but Laura does," was 
all he ever thought on the subject. " Her 
life would be very dull if she had no one 
to call for her when I am away, and it is 
perfectly natural she should care a little 
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for all those people she has so long lived 
among." 

Had he known more of such matters it 
might have occurred to him that the com- 
panionship of John Feversham, Lord 
Dicewood, could not have been of an im- 
proving nature for such a woman as his 
wife, even in the days when she was still 
Laura Bellayne. For, in the first place — 
although his wife was so seldom seen or 
heard of in the world — Dicewood was him- 
self married. In the second, he had the re- 
putation of being irresistible (a far more 
dangerous attribute, frequently, than thai 
thing itself), and was as singtdarly and! 
wholly devoid of principle as any human 
being who ever lived, : 

I was going to write — devoid of heart* 
and principle; but the recollection of the? 
early part of Lord Dicewood's life stops: 
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me. In creating conventional villains of 
fiction one occasionally finds it convenient 
to represent them as innately depraved, 
given over to evil by their own bad hearts,, 
from the days they wore frocks. But in 
tracing the history of real living men, this 
adaptation of youthful tendencies to fu- 
ture deeds is not so easy. Arid I am 
obliged to confess that the cold and cy- 
nical sensualist, Lord Dicewood, did, at 
twenty, show as much generous impulse, 
as much depth of honest passion, as many 
domestic, good-hearted, pure-lived* and 
otherwise blameless persons among us have 
ever done. 

i. The after-scenes in which he appears be- 
fore the reader are, for the most part, such 
as show him on his world-hardened and 
worst side ; so it is but just that this one 
past episode, this one little green spot out 
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of a miserably-spent life, should be briefly 
told. The more so, as it involves other 
persons, far worthier than Dicewood him- 
self, who are closely connected with the 
progress of this story. 

His father, the late Lord Dicewood, was 
one of the great friends and imitators of 
His Majesty King George the Fourth; 
sharing that Monarch's regard in conjunc- 
tion with such men as Sefton, Lade, and 
Barrymore; and emulating him alike in 
his fascinations of manner and the general 
tenour of his domestic and public virtues* 
Hd had killed his man in no less than 
three duels, was one of the noble origin- 
ators (and croupiers) of the celebrated faro 
bank at Brookes's, and, in his extreme 
youth, had been a frequenter of French 
society as it existed before the Revolu- 
tion. 
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You can imagine in what sort of princi- 
ples his only son would be reared. 

He was a handsome lad, John Fever- 
sham Temple; with a pallid bloodless 
complexion, much in vogue at the time of 
his boyhood, iron-blue eyes, somewhat too 
close to one another, a small, well-formed 
head, and a graceful figure. The women 
of his family told him he was like Lord 
Byron, so he wore his collars turned down 
to show his throat; the chaplain, that he 
had already the manner of the fourth 
George in his youth, so he tried to give 
himself Sardanapalus airs at fifteen. His 
tutor pandered to ,his vanity; his little 
cousins were all in love with him; his 
mother worshipped him, as far as she could 
worship anything beyond herself; and his 
father enlarged his mind with the nastiest 
stories of the Regency. 
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And yet as he grew up the lad was 
neither a fool nor thoroughly depraved. 
Nature had given him more intellect than 
always falls to only sons of ancient houses; 
Something of a heart too — Heaven knows 
whence such plebeian alloy came ! — had 
surreptitiously entered into John Fever- 
sham's composition. And when, at eigh* 
teen, he of his own free will gave up 
the adulation and luxury he had been 
reared in to go and join a distant rela* 
tion of his at a German college, I be- 
lieve he took abroad with him a nature 
as little corrupt as, after the vilest of all 
trainings, was possible. 

His father thought that he would get 
sick of his romantic fancy in six months ; 
but Temple entered in earnest upon Ger- 
man student-life, and did not tire of it 
He belonged to a Chore; he got sabre- 
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-cuts in half a dozen duels ; he serenaded 
•the fair daughters of the Philisters; he 
brought himsielf to drink any quantity of 
beer without sickness; he had fifty-seven 
<pipes, fourteen portraits of bosom friends, 
enough swords and daggers to arm half the 
university, and the best-appointed sledge 
in H . 

In no social community whatever are 
the distinctions of rank so little heeded as 
among the cosmopolitan students of a Ger- 
man university ; and the Honourable 
John Temple, future Lord Dicewpod, soon 
discovered that he would be no more 
truckled to than were any of the young 
German lads of good family who filled the 
oollege-lists. 

Money, the universal autocrat,— of course 
made him sought for among his compeers. 
But this was from the mere youthful in- 
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stinct of pleasure-seeking, the keen enjoy- 
ment of all that money brings, not specula- 
tion upon future intimacy with its possess- 
or. Brought up in such principles as he 
had been, heir to such a fortune, son to 
such a father, his career at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge would, at the time of which I am 
writing, have been one not difficult to pic- 
ture. After a year-and-a-half of German 
studqnt-life young Temple was more boy- 
ish at heart than when he quitted Eng- 
land. 

So boyish indeed was he, that he fell 
in love; — a thing that, taken in its old- 
fashioned honest signification, I am cer- 
tain it would have been impossible for 
any lad, fresh from the Dicewood in- 
fluence, to do. Fell in love with a sim- 
ple young girl, a country pastor's daugh- 
ter, Marie Gottlieb by name, and as fair 
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as innocence and good looks, and the 
freshness of her seventeen years, could 
make her. 

It was at a village feast, three miles 

from H , that Temple first saw her; 

— drest in her Sunday frock, with one 
white rose in her brown hair/ and hold- 
ing her father's hand as she looked on 
at the dancing. 

According to German fashion he asked 
her without introduction to dance with 
him. She gave him her hand, blushing, 
as he led her away from the group of 
village girls she was standing among; 
and, before the waltz was over, each 
was more than half in love with the 
other. 

Marie dropped the white rose from her 
hair towards the end of the evening \ and 
Temple picked it up, and wore it in his 

VOL. I. 7 
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coat. And then her companions looked 
at each other and smiled ; and her father 
took her, somewhat suddenly, from the 
ball-room ; — but not before the young 
Englishman had gained permission to 
come and visit them at their own home 
the following morning. 

And he went. And, as he walked up 
and down the sunny garden with the 
Herr Minister before dinner, he caught 
glimpses through the low trellised window 
of Marie's little figure as she got ready 
the Mittagsbrod. And afterwards a 
childish face glanced at him, smiling, 
from an upper window; and then, at 
twelve o'clock, Marie herself came out 
into the garden in her clean muslin 
dress, and with her bright hair smooth- 
ed with more than common neatness, to 
tell them, blushing, that dinner was ready, 
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and to hand her father's guest in to 
table. 

The Herr Minister's hospitality was 
wounded by the stranger's lack of appe- 
tite ; but Marie, proud though she was 
of her own dishes, did not feel offended. 
With Temple's eyes fixed in mute admir- 
ation upon her face, few girls of seven- 
teen would have felt so. 

" The Herr is so silent," she said after 
dinner, when the minister had gone 
forth to the village, and they were sit- 
ting together in the little vine-arbour 
which overlooked the valley. " So silent. 
And we have nothing to amuse him with 
in our poor little country home ! " 

" I want nothing that the whole world 
contains," Temple answered, in his low 
pleading voice. "If I am silent, it is, — 
shall I teli you why ? " 
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" If the Herr pleases." 

" Because I am dangerously happy— 
because I am afraid of betraying my 
happiness in words — " 

Upon which Marie, who knew not 
one syllable concerning love, felt her 
heart throb with sudden, but unmistak- 
ably pleasant emotion. Her eyes met 
Temple's in one long trembling look; 
and then, turning her crimson face away, 
she began twisting the vine-tendrils 
quickly round her fingers, and said that 
the Herr was too kind, and she was 
glad he enjoyed the country, and she 
hoped her father would not be long away, 
and did — did — Herr Temple think he 
would ever walk out to see them again 
before the summer was over ? 

The next three hours decided the des- 
tiny of Marie Gottlieb's life. When the 
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minister came home he found the two 
young persons sitting where he had left 
them ; his daughter's flushed cheek bent 
down upon her hand as she listened to 
the stranger's voice; Temple's eyes in- 
tently fixed upon her childish face. 

"You have been gone a full hour, fa- 
ther! " she cried, starting up and throwing 
her arms half remorsefully round the old 
man's neck. "I thought you would never 
come back." (She had forgotten him — for 
the first time in her life. From its very 
outset love necessitates these small de* 
ceits, even in hearts as simple as poor 
Marie's.) "What has kept you in the 
village so long to-day ? " 

" I have been gone three hours, child," 
answered the minister. "These summer 
evenings make thee forget everything 
but thy birds and flowers, Marie. Doubt- 
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less thou hast forgotten also to serve 
our guest's coffee while taken up with 
thine own childish talk." 

" The Fraulein has been repeating 
German poetry to improve my accent," 
said Temple, demurely. 

"And the Herr forgot even to smoke, 
father," Marie added. " He says that 
listening to my ballads has made him 
forget his cigar for the first time this 
twelvemonth ; think of that, father ! Yon 
don't forget your pipe even when I sing 
my prettiest songs to you ! " 

" Because I am accustomed to them, 
child. All in our simple life is fresh to 
the Herr Temple." 

" Fresh and delightful," said Temple. 
" I never knew till to-day what a country 
life could be." 

After this, Marie served their coffee in 
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the garden ; and then Temple and the 
minister smoked and talked together in 
twilight ; and then, wheii the moon was 
up, Temple started for the town — Marie 
and her father walking part of the way* 
back along the woodland path with him. 

"Come again," both said to him at 
parting ; and, contrary to German custom, 
they shook hands with him, and Marie 
turned back more than once to watch him 
as he walked away in the moonlight. 

From this time forth he became a con- 
stant visitor at the little parsonage. 

" The Herr Minister is unwise," said 
the neighbours, with the friendly foresight, 
the universal human wisdom for others, 
that obtains equally in German villages 
and London drawing-rooms. " He will 
rue his simplicity some day., The rich 
young Englander would not be suffered to 
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hang about the house so if poor Marie 
had a mother. 77 

But the good village parson took his 
own course. He had no cause for doubt- 
ing Temple's honour, saw no reason for 
interfering with a genuine attachment, 
and when one evening Marie came into 
his little study, tearful and radiant, to tell 
him that the Englishman had declared his 
love, the minister led her back into the 
garden and put her hand in Temple's, 
with as simple a blessing as though 
her lover had been no better off than 
herself. 

(I wonder what Lady Dicewood, plan- 
ning at that very moment in England 
over grand alliances for John Fevershain, 
would have felt had she known that a 
German pastor, with fifty pounds a year, 
was accepting her son for his daughter, and 
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considering John Feversham as greatly 
his debtor in the transaction !) 

" She has been more than a daughter to 
me for seventeen years," said the old man, 
tremulously. "May you love her as I 
loved her mother, and may God give 
you years of life together, not months, 
as he gave us ! " 

And, with the father looking on, Tem- 
ple kissed Marie's cheek, and swore to 
Heaven to be faithful to her. 

He would have been married at once, 
trusting to time to break the news at 
home. But the minister would not hear 
of this; and made him write an instant 
announcement of his engagement to his 
parents. 

"Your first duty is still to them," he 
said. " When you are married it will 
be to Marie, — but it is theirs now." 
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And Temple unwillingly complied ; well-r 
knowing how different Mould be the pa- 
rental response to anything that the sim- 
ple-hearted German pastor dreamed o£ 



Ladv Dicewood crossed and recrossed 
three sheets of letter-paper with expres- 
sions of her own broken heart, and her 
sense of her son's black ingratitude. The 
chaplain indited a long sermon upon the 
heinousness of disobeying your parents 
and marrying out of your own rank of 
life. Lord Dicewood wrote a short note, 
informing his son that he was a cursed 
idiot for connecting two such opposite 
ideas as a pretty face and marriage, 
and ordering him, that moment, to 
return to England, or he would stop his 
remittances. 
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f Temple read the letters through ; then 
went straight to Marie's house. 

" You hear their answer," he said to 
the minister. "Let. me marry your 
daughter at once. I shall be of age in 
less than a year, and the marriage shall 
be performed again, according to English 
law, upon the day I am twenty-one. 
What does the consent of my relations 
matter to you? I love Marie. I will 
make her happy." 

" She shall never marry into a family 
that despises her," answered the minister ;. 
"at least, j not while it can be said that 
I took advantage of your youth and inex- 
perience. If you return in a year's 
time and are of the same mind still, the 
matter may be thought of. At present it 
is out of the question for you and my 
daughter to see each other any more." 
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"Not as friends even; not as mere 
acquaintance ! " 

" There is no mere friendship at your 
age, Herr Temple. You shall not meet 
ruder my roof as lovers." 

Temple urged his wishes ; but the min- 
ister was doggedly firm; and at length 
they parted, angrily. 

Marie watched her young lover go 
away from the house without turning to 
look up at her window as was his custom, 
and felt the coldness of death pass through 
her heart. 

" Has he given me up ? " she asked her 
father, when, a long while afterwards, she 
dared steal down, white and trembling, 
to his room. "Has he given me up for 
ever, father ? " 

" His family will not have my child for 
a daughter," said the minister, shortly. 
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"And he, father?" 

"He will see thee no more, child," 
answered Gottlieb. " He will return to 
his own country; the matter is at an 
end." 

Marie said not another word, asked 
not another question, but went away to 
her own room again, and prayed God that 
she might die. 

— At seventeen women are so prone 
to think that death is the sole alterna- 
tive after disappointment ! It is only the 
philosophy of later years that teaches, 
them to look for consolation in this life. 

Marie prayed God that she might die, 
and in two days and nights of passionate- 
weeping oldened more than she would 
have done, at five-and-twenty, in as many 
years! 

During these two days she heard nothing 
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of Temple. On the morning of the third 
tho minister had to go to a distant village ; 
and she was left alone for the afternoon. 

" Marie, I trust in you," her father said, 
when ho kissed hor cheek, as he set off. 
"I set no watch upon you. I act as 
though your mother were living and at 
your sido still." 

SI 10 never softened at his trust, or at 
tho yearning love of his face. Fofr the 
first timo in her life she felt hard against 
him, and against the whole world, in her 
heart ; and, without another word, they 
parted. 

" You may go out for the day, Jette," she 
said to the servant-girl, who stood watch- 
ing her white face, wistfully, after the 
minister had left. " Go and dance with 
Karl at Dosscnheim. You know it is the 
feast of St John to-dav." 
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" And who will mind the house, Frau- 
lein Marie ? " 

" I will. I wish to be alone. Go and 
be happy, Jette ! — there is so much misery 
in the world, it is good for some one to 
be happy now and then." 

I don't believe that she was actually plan- 
ning to meet Temple when she said this ; 
but her instinct told her that he would not 
finally leave without seeing her again. 
And when, later in the day (as she was sit- 
ting under the same vine-arbour where 
they had first talked together), he suddenly 
walked up the garden path and. stood be- 
fore her, she knew that, in her heart, she 
bad been expecting him for hours. 

"I have come to claim your promise, 
Marie. Do you wish to give me up ? " 

She turned white and red by turns ; and, 
at first, strove to speak to him coldly, re- 
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minding him of her father's sentence of 
banishment upon him, and of his own 
family's refusal to the engagement. 

But when the lad took her hands, and 
looked up piteously in her face, his own 
wan and changed with the suffering of the 
last two days, — and when he told her that 
his love was unchanged — no, stronger than 
ever ! and that no power on earth should 
keep him from her unless she desired it, 
poor Marie felt she could not refuse to 
listen to him once more. 

"You are my promised wife before 
Heaven," he cried, as she clung, weeping, 
to his side. " Your promise has been 
given to me. What is the love of father 
or mother compared to mine ? " 

"It is not a question of love," Marie 
stammered ; " that I can never call back. 
It is duty I must think of now." 
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" Duty to me, or to them ? To my 
parents whom you have not seen, and 
your own father who sacrifices us to his 
mistaken pride, or to me? — to me who will 
gladly give up all in the world for your 
sake, Marie, who will love you as I do 
now to the last day of my life ! Will you . 
put the cold satisfaction of obedience to 
your father against all the years of love 
that I can offer you ? Our lives are ours, — 
not your father's, not my parents', — but our 
own, — to be made utterly happy or utterly 
miserable by your decision now. Marie, 
listen to me ! look in my face, and listen 
while I speak to you ! if you choose, it can 
be for the last time in this world, but, at 
least, hear me now ! " 

And then, urged on by passion, but still 
meaning honestly to her in his heart, he 

besought the girl at once to desert her* 
vol. i. 9 
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father's house and trust herself to his pro- 
tection. If she refused him he would 
leave Germany at once, would go to Paris, 
to Italy — anywhere: would strive (ah, 
though he was so young he knew the 
weakness of a woman's love already!), would 
strive with all his strength to forget her.- 
If she cbnsented to his wishes, a newly- 
ordained friend of his would marry them. 

privately that very day in H , and he 

would take her away with him to Switzer- 
land until her fkther's anger against her 
had passed over. 

"In a year I shall be of age, and will 
marry you in England," he finished. " If 
your father had consented, you might have 
been my wife openly, by German law, ; 
now, — but he will never change, nor my 
people either. Put it beyond the power of 
any of them to separate us. Prove that 
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you can make some sacrifice in return for 
all my love for you. 'Tis not a great one, 
Marie. A marriage blest secretly, and 
without witnesses, by a priest, is a true 
marriage in the sight of Heaven, though 
alj the laws of Germany or of England 
should declare against its being binding." 

And, bewildered by his pleadings* 
stunned by the fear of losing him, dreading 
her father's wrath, too, should he return 
and find that she had seen Temple in his 
absence, Marie's firmness at length forsook 
her. 

But her simple life had been passed so re- 
mote from the world, her motherless bring- 
ing-up had kept her so dangerously blind 
to the very existence of evil, that, even 
when Temple had won her consent to fly 
with him, Gottlieb's' daughter was wholly 
ignorant how" great a shame this h&sty and 
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illegal union must bring upon her own fu- 
ture life. Bebellion against her father's 
commands was the deepest fault with 
which her conscience reproached her ; and 
when she stole up-stairs she packed the 
well-worn Bible that had been her mother's 
among her little bundle of clothes ; then, 
crying like the child she was, came down 
to her father's study and, while she took 
leave of all the household gods it contain- 
ed, prayed aloud for his pardon on her 
disobedience. 

"It is only for a time, Marie," whis* 
pered Temple, jealous, already, of tears 
not shed for him. "In a year we shall 
return together, and you will smile as 
you look baclj: upon all that you are suf- 
fering now." 

But she turned sick and faint when she 
found herself standing for the last time 
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upon her father's threshold ; and, in spite 
of all Temple's tender words, a chill fore- 
boding at her own heart told her that she 
should never cross that threshold again 
in life. 
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CHAPTER VL 



MARIE. 



The succeeding eight months were the 
happiest and the best ones of Temple's 
life. 

As a boy, his ideas of love had been 
tainted by his father's vile maxims and 
the cold-blooded matrimonial precepts of 
Lady Dicewood and her friends. At the 
University, no very refined or exalted 
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views of the subject had been entertained 
by him and his wild youftg compeers* 
Later on in his career, as we shall see, he 
sank into the common, <jynic indifference, 
of a disappointed, jaded man of the world. 
But these eight months were pure, were 
golden. Life opened for him, — not the 
state that poets write of, a hot fever of 
passion, unfitting men for every-day ex- 
istence,, like any other disease — but life,- 
as Grod meant our life to be! Softened 
by a woman's love* purified by household 
affection, hallowed by fidelity, stimulated 
into honest action by care for others. ; 
Temple forgot the profligate successes 
towards which his father's stories had once 
inclined his young ambition ; forgot the 
horror o£ marriage engendered in him by 
Lady Dicewood's worldliness. He liyed 
in the tender truth of Marie's smile, He 
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believed, for the first time, in pure un- 
caJculating love. He felt (he, Lord 
Dicewood's only son!) that he would 
sooner have Marie for his wife, and work 
honestly for her and for her children, 
than have been the ' premier gentilhomme J 
himself, in the palmiest days of his rank 
celebrity. 

And Marie Gottlieb's gentle, yielding 
nature eminently fitted her to be the wife 
of a man like Temple. He would not 
have been thoroughly happy with any 
woman who had nofc constituted herself 
in some degree his slave. Poor Marie's 
utter unselfishness, her sad humility over 
her own position (when her father's 
letters had brought her to see the 
greatness of her error), her lowly train- 
ing, and the immeasurable difference 
which, from the first, she acknowledged 
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between Temple and herself, — all made 
her the most gentle and submissive of 
companions. 

She waited upon him ; she hung upon 
his words; she followed his footsteps; 
she worshipped him. A look of kindness 
from him was more than payment for all 
her devotion. She disclaimed any equality 
between them, she sought not — she desired 
tiot — even to be equal. Her beauty, 
her freshness, her youth — the things which 
charmed Temple — she was proud of; 
had they not won him? In all beside 
she was glad to be so infinitely his infe- 
rior. She loved him, briefly, as no man 
on earth ever deserved to be loved (as 
those who least deserve it most frequently 
are loved); and when there was, at 
length, a prospect of a still dearer and 
closer tie uniting them, the first emotion 
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of the girl's heart was an uneasy fear lest 
Temple and his family should consider he? 
too lowly-born to be the mother of hi& 
child. 

"I will do my best. to learn," she 
pleaded once, when a, slight impatience 
of Temple's had followed some little be* 
trayal of ignorance on her part. " I 
will strive so hard not to disgrace thee 
among thy great English friends." 

"I shall always love you," was Tem«* 
pie's characteristic answer, "You neecj 
only learn for my sake. What can the 
opinion of the whole world matter to 
you? To my relations you will be mp 
wife." > 

But an uneasy sense of her own infe* 
riority strengthened in poor Marie's heart, 
as, day by day, the time for their reti^rn 
to England drew near. And (although 
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her union with Temple was in the inters 
val to be openly confirmed, her happi- 
ness made secure) she longed for the time 
when she should be in her father's arms 
again at home, and far away from the 
dreaded grandeur of her husband's family I 
For Gottlieb's house, notwithstanding 
his former harshness, was still open to 
Temple : #nd his wife. The old man's 
anger had at first been terrible against 
his daughter, and the stranger who had 
won her to disobey him; but when, in 
spite of all hip refusals of ; intercourse, a, 
penitent , tender letter still continued to 
be given to Jrim, two or three days in 
every week, frojn Marie, his resolution 
had gradually given way. 
r "You fhaye both erred deeply," he 
finally wrote to them ; ." first, in scandal- 
izing your teligion by entering upon a 
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hasty and illegally-contracted marriage; 
secondly j in wilfully throwing aside the 
rightful authority of your parents. But 
still I cannot be hard upon you now. 
My own wounded pride is over long ago. 
Humble yourselves before your God, and 
before the parents whose authority you 
have set at nought, and be sure that, 
whenever you choose to return to my 
house again, I will receive you both as 
my children." 

The Dicewood view of the matter was 
different. A letter from the minister — 
written in the first heat of his anger, 
and before he knew, even, whither his 
daughter had flown, had informed them 
of what he then termed the dishonour 
brought upon his family by their son; 
and, I am forced to confess, that first 
letter of Gottlieb's set all the members 
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of Temple's family very much at their 
ease. 

Lady Dicewood said of course all young 
men would do these horrible things: but it 
was really disgraceful when the designing 
relations of suck creatures dared to write the 
awful particulars to their victim's innocent 
mothers. 

The chaplain looked blandly serious j 
but remarked that things were really 
going on better than could, under the 
circumstances, have been expected. 

Lord Dicewood sent an extra remittance 
to his son's Frankfort banker that night, 
accompanied by a note whose cheerful 
vileness made Temple's blood boil as he 
read it. 

"If I was a dishonourable scoundrel," 
he thought— as Marie, wistfully, asked 
him about the contents of his letter — " if 
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I had betrayed my poor child and* aban- 
doned her, they would welcome me with 
open arms. Well, I won't undeceive 
them yet. The pleasure of receiving Marie 
as a daughter, and of knowing that I 
have been married to her for months, 
shall both be reserved for them till my 
return. Lord Dicewood shall support my 
wife for a few weeks longer while he 
considers himself to be only ministering 
to my youthful follies and — her betrayal. 
* . . My poor little pure-faced Marie ! " 

He was very tender to her in his man- 
ner all that day. Years afterwards, when 
he happened to be looking among some 
old German books of his, Dicewood 
found, written on a scrap of paper -r- 
•evidently the copy of a portion of one 
of her letters to her father — these words, 
■" Herr Temple has heard from England 
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to-day. I don't know whether they 
eonsent to his marriage yet, but he has 
been very kind and gentle with me ever 
since the letter came. father, I shall 
try to love them all for his sake — but I 
am afraid — " And a little further on — 
" Father, think of me often when I am 
in England. Even with my husband 
I shall scarce be happy unless his mother 
loves me." 

Yes, years afterwards, when he had 
become all /that his family then desired 
him to be, all that he, himself, then re- 
coiled from being, Dicewood came upon 
those faded words in Marie's hand-writing, 
and registered a new oath against his 
mother in his heart as he read them. 
• His intention was to return with his 
wife to England immediately before attain- 
ing his majority, and to be marrird to 
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her again, with whatever formality the 
English law required, on his birthday. 
This intention, as the time wore on, he 
saw no further reason for concealing; so 
happening one day to meet with a former 
tutor of his, who was reading with some 
Cambridge men in the little Swiss town 
where they lived, he frankly spoke to him 
on the subject of his private marriage, in- 
troduced him to Marie as to his wife, and 
talked with perfect openness about their 
approaching return to England. 

The ci-devant tutor was a man of sense, 
as well as of mathematics. He saw at 
once the kind of matter that was going on. 
He remembered that Lord Dicewood-- 
the patron of two good livings ! — fvas 
worth conciliating. He thought it well 
to do his duty. 

By that same evening's post a letter was 
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dispatched to England, informing Lord 
and Lady Dicewood of their son's private 
marriage, and of the steps he proposed 
taking upon the attainment of his majority. 
Lord Dicewood would of course act as he 
thought wisest in so delicate a matter; 

but it was Mr 's duty plainly to state 

what he had heard to his old and honoured 

patrons — of whom he, Mr , should 

always continue the most grateful and 
devoted of servants. 

What a thunderbolt the contents of 
that letter proved to Temple's family! 
Just when they believed the lad was 
getting on so well, to discover that, in- 
stead of sowing his wild oats in a discreet 
and orthodox manner, he had been en- 
tangling himself for life ! Marrying (they 
could only hope and trust utterly illegally) 
a girl without a connexion and without 
a penny ! * 

TOL.L 9 
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Lord Dicewood, frantic with rage, 
would have started off himself, the very- 
moment he heard the fatal intelligence, 
to Switzerland, 

Lady Dicewood, better versed in her 
son's heart, laid herself down upon her 
bed, and caused a special messenger to 
be dispatched to Temple with the news 
that she was dying. "Not another 
word," she enjoined her lord. " Simply 
this, 'Your mother is on her death-bed, 1 
and he will come." She was right. 

Three days later Temple and Marie 
were sitting at sunset in the little garden 
of the house where they lodged, watch- 
ing the changing colours of the distant 
Alps, and talking — Temple hopefully, 
Marie with a strange, undefined fore- 
boding of ill — about the future which lay 
before ^hem. 
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"When these budding trees are full- 
leaved," said Temple, "the happiness of 
our life will be complete. You will be 
my wife before the world. We shall have 
nothing left to wish for, Marie." 

" Except to see home once more." 

" Oh that, of course. Your father will 
forgive me all my sins when he sees you, 
Marie, — you are getting rosier and 
stronger every day. I shall have no 
fear about the kind of reception he will 
give me, in spite of the horrible things 
we said to each other at our last parting." 

" That is all forgotten now," said 
Marie quickly ; "he will receive us both 
as his children, and will be happy in our 
happiness. All I fear about is our visit 
to England. Ah, Herr Temple ! I think 
night and day of how thy mother will 
receive us — how she will welcome a poor 
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« 

untaught girl like me for her daughter, 
and the mother of thy child ! " 

" She will receive you as my wife," 
said Temple, shortly ; " but you must look 
forward to receiving no love like your 
father's from her. Love is a commodity 
of which there is a singular scarcity in our 
family — " 

" They must all love thee" broke in 
poor Marie with her trembling smile; 
" and perhaps when they see how utterly 
I love thee too, and how sorry I am for 
my own great fault, it will win them to 
dislike me less ! " 

"We will return to Germany in the 
autumn and spend a month or two with 
your father," said Temple, avoiding the 
subject of family-affection ; " then I shall 
take you to Italy for the winter. You, and 
our child. How strange that word sounds, 
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Marie, to people whose Vmited ages don't 
quite amount to thirty-eight ! I feel posi- 
tively patriarchal at the thought, and 
you look as grave and steady as though 
you had had the cares of a household 
upon you for a dozen years already." 

" I am grave to-night," answered Marie; 
" not sad, exactly, but grave. You know 
I have so much to look forward to now. 
After my quiet life at home, think what 
it is for me to go to England so far 
away from father — and — ah, Herr Tem- 
ple! (so she called him to the last), to 
have to meet all your high-born relations 
as your wife ! " 

And 1 then she bent her face closer to 
her work to hide the tears which, in 
spite of all her efforts, swam thick and 
blinding across her eyes; and Temple, 
leaning back in his chair, became silent 
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and thoughtful, as he watched the smoke- 
clouds from his pipe curl upward on the 
still spring air. 

Clouds rose — light, fair, passing swiftly 
into dissolution, like the last dreams of 
love and happiness which he was dreaming 
now! 

"A letter from England!" were the 
words which first broke the silence, and 
roused both, with a start, from their. own 
thoughts. A letter from England. The 
courier who brought it had been obliged 
to find out Herr Temple's address from 
his bankers in Frankfort, which delayed 
him half-a-day. The message was of life 
and death. 

Temple took the letter from the Haus- 
frau's hand, and his own trembled, nerv- 
ously, as he marked the blurred, indis- 
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tinct character of his fathers usually pre- 
cise handwriting. 

Marie's face grew white as stone. 
. "Tell me quickly!" she gasped, read- 
ing bad news in Temple's face. " Are ydu 
to leave me?" 

"My mother is dying," said the lad. 
" Let me go to the house and hear more — 
Dying — and I spoke against her I " 

The courier, well-instructed in his task, 
could give no other tidings than that 
Lady Dicewood was on her death-bed. 
She had been suddenly struck with 
fatal illness; and although she took no 
heed of anything about her, spoke the 
name of her absent son incessantly. . . 
Could Mr Temple start for England in two 
hours ? the Malle-poste from Geneva would 
pass through the village at nine, and 
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take him to Basle in time for the earliest 
steam-boat in the morning. 

"Go, go!" said poor Marie, with 
blanched and quivering lips, when Tem- 
ple hesitated at quitting her. " Thy first 
duty is to her." 

But a horrible pain contracted her heart 
as she saw the readiness with which her 
arguments prevailed, and that Temple 
was preparing, indeed, to leave at once. 

It would be madness, in her delicate 
state, for her to accompany him, he said. 
He would stay only till — all was over — 
then return for her. 

And Marie obeyed without a word. 
Only when he proposed that she should 
write to her father to come to her, or 
herself go home, she rebelled against his 
wishes. She would stay, she would stay here, 
for Herr Temple, and he need not hurry 
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oiie day on her account — but she could 
not see her father yet . . * She wanted no 
company. She would rather be alone, till 
Temple returned to her! 

She walked with him to the office of 
the Malle-poste; and, with another sick- 
ening spasm of jealousy, saw how his face 
brightened on hearing that there was a 
vacant place. 

"His mother is first with him," she 
thought. " He leaves me without a pang ! " 

But then — when he led her a few steps 
back towards home, and told her, with 
both her cold hands in his, that he should 
have no thought but of her in his absence, 
and that he would write to her daily, and 
that he prayed God to bless her and his 
unborn child ! she repented of having, even 
for a moment, doubted the constancy of his 
love. 
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" I shall count the hours till I see thee 
again — I shall. scarce know how to live 
without thee!" 

These were the last words she spoke 
to Temple, as he left her, standing there 
in the moonlight. The last words she ever 
spoke to him on earth. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 



He travelled night and day till he 
reached England. 

When he arrived at his father's house 

a glance told him that the windows were 

not closed as his forebodings had pictured ; 

and the lad's heart bounded at the thought 

that he should see his mother once more 

in life. 

As he had told Marie, there was not 
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over-much affection between any members 
of the family, but about the strongest 
feeling existing among any of them was 
that which Temple himself bore Lady 
Dicewood. He never doubted that her 
estrangement from him had in some mea- 
sure caused her illness (she had been 
always prone to fall back upon disease 
of the heart in times of annoyance).; and 
this feeling, and the idea, too, of her 
dying without forgiving him, served to 
heighten his grief into a positive agony of 
remorse during his journey home. 

" Living still, but in the most frightfully 
precarious state," was the verdict delivered 
to him by the first person who met him 
as he entered. " My Lord scarcely hoped 
that her Ladyship would live to see your 
return." 

Lord Dicewood met him with solemn 
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dignity and long-drawn face — so long- 
drawn indeed, that Temple, had he been 
less agitated, might have known it did not 
forebode his father's widowhood. 

" Come to your mother, my son," he 
said. " She is little outwardly changed, 
but her heart" — Lady Dicewood's heart — 
"is broken. She has spoken of nothing 
but you the whole night, and is waiting 
eagerly for you now." 

And Temple, affected well-nigh to 
tears — a wonderful sign of weakness in 
him — was conducted, forthwith, to hia 
mother's dying presence. 

Lady Dicewood acted her part well. 
Nature had endowed her with histrionic 
ability, which her fifty years' sojourn in 
the world of London had developed to 
the utmost. She sank her eyes into her 
head; she broke her voice; she gave to 
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her hands the attitude of prostration; to 
her voice the tremulous accents of coming 
dissolution. 

Lord Dicewood watched her perform- 
ance with ^genuine admiration (the sole 
time in his life, I think, that she awaken- 
ed such an emotion in him), and during 
the whole of the first day Temple himself 
was thoroughly deceived. 

His father told him, with mild and 
dignified sorrow, after dinner, that it 
had been his unfortunate love-affair alone 
that had caused Lady Dicewood's fatal 
attack : and in the hurried letter he wrote 
Marie that evening there was a slight 
shadow of bitterness as he alluded to his 
own remorse. Slight; but which went 
very straight to the poor girl's sensitive 
heart. 

The next day, happening to see Lady 
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Dicewood at a moment when she did not 
helieve him to be at her chamber-door, 
Temple's opinion of his parent's state un- 
derwent a change. 

Could a dying woman sit up and scan 
her hair with such intense interest — 
speaking sharply to her maid the while 
for holding the looking-glass in a wrong 
light? he questioned himself. 

His vaguely-awakened doubts were not 
completely set at rest by the miraculous 
weakness to which Lady Dicewood had 
returned when he was again admitted to 
her side, in the course of the afternoon. 
But the sunken eyes, the fainting form, 
the trembling tones, were this time, as 
before, represented with such artistic and 
finished skill, that it would really have 
required stronger suspicions, and a harder 
heart than Temple's was yet, not to 
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have insenshly so&esaed beneath their 
influence. 

u I ask one thing of joa? 77 she murmur- 
ed T as he bent to kiss her, be&ee quitting 
the room* "It may be my last request 
to you, child — but I ask it with my dying 
breath — that you will never marry a 
woman below yourself — never marry the 
German woman who is living with you 
now!" 

Temple gave no answer; though 
the indignant blood rushed into his 
face at this mention of poor Marie. 
But an hour later he himself opened 
the subject of his marriage to Lord 
Dicewood. 

" Marie Gottlieb was married to me 
by a Lutheran minister, on the day she 
left her father's house," he remarked, when 
Lord Dicewood had been making some 
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generous offer of providing for her pro- 
perly, as soon as she should quit his 
son's protection. "Whether the marriage 
is a legal one or not, I hold her to be 
as much my wife, as my mother is yours, 
— and on the day that I am twenty-one 
it shall be openly confirmed by English 
law. I wish to spare my mother the 
pain of knowing a circumstance that 
might embitter her last moments, but I 
won't deceive you on the point — Marie 
is my wife." 

"Before Heaven, no doubt!" said his 
father, with a sneer. " We all talk about 
those * unions in the sight of Heaven 9 
when we are in your position, Fevers- 
ham, but, unless we are idiots, we don't 
hang a millstone round our own necks 
for life by carrying the pretty falsehood 
any further." 

VOL. L ■ 10 
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"I shall do so, at all events," said 
Temple stoutly. "If no ceremony of 
marriage had ever passed between Marie 
and myself I would be neither coward 
nor scoundrel enough to abandon her 
now. It is not likely that I shall try 
to dishonour my own wife, and the mo- 
ther of my unborn child ! " 

Lord Dicewood argued, stormed, threat- 
ened to cut off his son from every 
shilling that was not entailed upon him 
— finally lost his temper to such an extent 
that Temple's suspicions of the morning, 
respecting his recall to England, were 
almost confirmed. 

The only immediate results of the 
scene were that the lad continued firmer 
than ever in his resolves about his 
marriage, and wrote a tender letter to 
Marie that night, at the very hour when 
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his father was talking over the bad aspect 
of affairs at the bed-side of his wife. 

" You should have died outright, Lady 
Dicewood," he remarked, delicately. 
" The funeral would have occupied a 
fortnight, and have given me breathing- 
time, at least, in my dealings with this 
cursed young idiot. He half doubts your 
illness already, and will be back to the 
woman in a week, unless I get him shut 
up in a madhouse- -the proper place for 
him!" 

Lady Dicewood cried and lamented, 
and said na mother on earth was so unfor- 
tunate as herself; and that she had brought 
up her son in the very highest principles, 
and now in her old age he trampled on 
her, and she wished she was dead — yes, 
she called Heaven to witness ! she wished 
she was dead, indeed— and then they could 
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all do as they liked, and exult and dance 
over her in her dishonoured grave. 

Lord Dicewood replied that he wished 
it as heartily as herself (like his august 
model, this courtly old lord was not unfre- 
quently forcible in his language to the 
woman of his own household) ; but unfor- 
tunately wishes did not avail in these mat- 
ters ; and it might be more to the point if 
Lady Dicewood confined herself to the 
immediate prospect of her son's marrying 
a beggar, instead of wandering to such re- 
mote contingencies as her own translation 
to a better world. 

This kindly tone of his was one that 
generally cured rising hysteria on the 
part of Lady Dicewood. It did not fail 
in its wholesome influence upon her 
now. Before ten minutes were over, she 
had abandoned pathos, and was planning, 
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with even more subtle treachery than did 
her lord, upon the most likely means of 
severing Temple from the woman he had 
sworn to God to cherish. 

" There's a child coming," remarked 
Lord Dicewood, when the final plans were 
laid down for the accomplishment of their 
design. " Don't strike too heavy a blow. 
The girPs only fault has been her love 
for Feversham." 

"I don't understand these fine grada- 
tions of vice," Lady Dicewood answered. 
" I have no pity for infamous persons who 
decoy young men of fortune into such en- 
tanglements. If the marriage is legal 
we had better invite our lovely daughter- 
in-law, with any of her relations who 
would like to accompany her, to visit us at 
once. If, as you said at first, the whole 
ceremony was illegal and not binding, 
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and if I am to conduct the matter at 
all, Lord Dicewood — to try to rescue our 
miserable family from dishonour — I must 
do so in my own way ! " 

" I defer to you !" said the old lord, with 
his most malignant smile and courtly bow. 
" I defer to your superior wisdom, and ac- 
knowledge that I was wrong to interfere. 
The justice of your charming sex is sure to 
be sufficiently tempered with mercy when 
another woman, and a pretty one, stands 
at the bar!" 

Next morning Lord Dicewood informed 
his son that he had attempted to speak to 
his mother about his proposed marriage, 
but that the faintest allusion to the subject 
threw her into a state of such violent and 
alarming excitement that he had been 
obliged immediately to desist. 

" Give me a fortnight to think of it," he 
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said, when Temple urged him anew to re- 
member how solemn the engagement was 
that bound him to Marie. "Give me a 
fortnight — a week, at least — to think over 
it, and I will promise you to come to a 
more dispassionate judgment than it is 
possible for me to form now. At all 
events, by waiting that time you will see 
whether your poor mother, whose illness 
you have caused, is to live or die. For 
her sake, I think, you should submit to 
the delay." 

And Temple, hoping, yet, to, bring 
them round to consent to the marriage, 
tormented too by conflicting doubts of his 
own respecting the real state of his mother's 
health, at last consented. 

It was late in the day when this promise 
was wrung from him, and he had only 
time, before the post left, to write a brief 
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note to Marie, saying that his stay in Eng- 
land had been unexpectedly prolonged. A 
note whose haste and shortness — although 
unintentional on his part—gave fatal sem- 
blance of truth to the letter which, two 
days later, she received as coming from 
him. 

If I were describing the actions of com- 
mon individuals, of unrefined persons 
walking in the lower departments of 
society, I should feel myself at liberty to 
use plain and not agreeable words in nar- 
rating this portion of Temple's story. I 
should speak of vile anonymous letters ; of 
village postmasters coerced ; of handwrit- 
ings forged; of sacred confidences be- 
trayed. But the reader, knowing that such 
things are not to be found in decent Eng- 
lish society, do not exist there, are never 
brought to light by public trials, and cir- 
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cumstantial reports in daily papers — the 
reader knowing this would consider such 
coarse delineation unnatural and over- 
coloured. So I will describe events only, 
leaving him to imagine what connection 
existed between them and certain lengthy 
interviews held daily during this period 
at Lady Dicewood's bed-side, between her- 
self, her daughter's German governess, and 
her own husband. 

Twenty-four hours after Temple had, re- 
luctantly, consented to stay another fort- 
night in England, he dispatched the longest 
letter he ,had yet written — a letter full of 
unchanged kindness and most faithful love 
—to Marie. 

He posted it himself at the neighbouring 
town ; but it never reached her. In its 
place she received one, expressed exactly 
in Temple's Anglo-German style, written 
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exactly in his peculiar foreign-German 
hand, but containing ... ah Heaven ! had 
she lived to see it ?— containing a circular 
note for one hundred pounds, and an ab- 
rupt withdrawal from his engagement with 
her. 

"He had not ceased to love her," the 
letter said (she would have guessed the 
treachery had it said other than this) ; " and 
in forming a connection for life he could 
scarcely hope for the same happiness which 
had fallen to his lot with her. Her own 
good sense must tell her that, in his posi- 
tion, it was imperative for him to marry 
a woman of the same rank and nation as 
himself, also how unbecoming it would be 
in her to attempt in any way the renewal 
of a correspondence with him, or to seek to 
hold him to a union which, both by the 
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laws of her own country and of his, could 
not, in any sense whatever, be considered 
a binding one. 

"If she wished to show her regard for 
him still, she would do so by making no 
response whatever to his letter. He en- 
tertained every good wish towards her. 
He should never remember her without 
sincere emotion ; and, even while he part- 
ed from her, he subscribed himself her 
devoted and faithful friend, John Fevers- 
ham Temple." 

She read the letter through twice : read 
it till every word had made its fullest, 
cruellest entrance into her heart, then fell, 
swooning, to the ground. 

She was on the same garden-terrace 
where her last evening with Temple had 
been passed ; and here one of the servants 
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found her, long afterwards, returned to 
consciousness — but turning the letter over 
and over, in a childish sort of stricken 
terror, between her fingers, and with the 
blood trickling, unheeded, from a wound 
upon her forehead. 

She said she was not ill ; but when she 
rose to her feet she could not stand ; and 
by midnight the anguish of untimely 
travail was upon her. 

The people of the house, on their own 
responsibility, wrote off instantly for the 
father; but it was two days and nights 
before Gottlieb could reach his darling; 
and when he came, she was dead. After 
long and horrible suffering she had brought 
a child into the world, and expired at its 
birth. 

"Well for thee — well for thee!" cried 
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the old man, after Temple's letter had 
been given him. " I thank my God that 
He has taken thee ! Yes — I live to thank 
God for my child's death ! " 

And there, standing beside Marie, he 
called forth Heaven's justice upon her 
destroyers in tones whose passiop. of de- 
spair might have appalled some inmates of 
Lord Dicewood's country-house could they 
have listened to him. 

" Reward them according to their deed ! 
Bring home the anguish to their hearts 
that they have wrought in mine ! " And 
on his knees before God Gottlieb swore 
3, solemn oath that Marie's child should 
never know its father or its father's peo- 
ple. They had disowned her ; they had 
sent her to her untimely grave, dishon- 
oured. Her child should never live upon 
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their bounty; should never even hear 
the name of the man who had wrecked 
its mother's peace! 

Two days later the old man had his 
child borne home; and village maidens 
followed Marie to her rest, as fondly as 
though she had never fled away from her 
place among them. 

The minister would have had it other- 
wise; but the people's loving violence 
constrained him. And so white flowers 
were strewn on Marie's grave ; and her 
failing little babe was taken to the breast 
of a young village mother, to be fostered 
there with as much tenderness as her own 
first-born child ; and, altogether, less con- 
tumely fell upon poor Gottlieb than might 
have done had his flock been a less ignor- 
ant one. 
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But he could not rally. He could not 
hold up his head; he could not walk 
abroad ; he could not eat ; he could not 
sleep. 

" I will go to England ! " he said, sud- 
denly, on the eighth morning from Marie's 
burial. "I will see her betrayer's face 
again before I die." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A DISTINGUISHED FAMILY RESCUED FROM 
DISHONOUR. 

Lady Dicewood's primary object had 
been, as the object of every great general 
or diplomatist should be, to gain time. 
Having obtained her son's promise of 
remaining in England, she dispatched the 
letter which proved Marie Gottlieb's 
death-blow, and waited patiently for the 
result. 
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The letters posted by Temple for Ger- 
many, each evening, were duly returned 
to his father's house and destroyed ; but 
one long letter from Marie to himself 
(written the very day before her death) 
was allowed to reach him duly. 

It might have excited his suspicions 
h&d she too suddenly ceased to write 
to him; and no doubt if subsequent let- 
ters from her had arrived they would, 
with alterations, have been put into his 
hands. 

But no more came. While the Dice- 
woods were congratulating themselves 
upon the young woman's ready acquies- 
cence in their schemes; while Temple, 
feverish with suspense, was in his heart 
accusing Marie of caprice for not writing, 
the victim herself was at peace — the 

loving hand was cold I 
vol. i. 11 
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Anything so improbable as the young 
woman's death (such people never do die 
when they are wanted), or of one of the 
young woman's parents coming all the 
way to England for so trivial a cause as 
a child's broken heart, never entered Lady 
Dicewood's imagination. 
1 "A foreigner with Feversham ? " she 
remarked, when told by the governess, 
one morning, that such a person had 
arrived and was holding an interview 
with her son in the library. "Ah, one 
of those horrid German student-friends 
of his, no doubt. I only hope talking of 
old days won't revive any of Feversham's 
old folly— which really is dying out of 
itself most satisfactorily ! '' 
v But when, shortly afterwards, her son — 
with wild demeanour, with white, and 
rigid face — rushed * into her bed-room^ 
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Ladv Dicewood's indifference forsook 
her. 

"Did you write this?" he cried, 
holding out to her the fatal letter, " Is 
this forgery yours ? v 

She stammered that she knew nothing 
— nothing indeed — that she could not 
even read German— and that a scene 
would kill her. 

But Temple was past such appeals 
now. 

" Did you write it— directly or indirect- 
ly — ?" he repeated, grasping her wrist 
fiercely. " My father denies it — do 
you?" 

She was beginning more firmly to 
protest her innocence, when the German 
governess — reading aright the desperate 
resolve on Temple's face, and fearing lest 
«he should be left to confront him alone 
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— gave one or two hysterical sobs, and 
cried that if Herr Temple would only 
forgive her she would confess all ! 

This young woman had served Lady 
Dicewood long and well, receiving her 
hired wages as payment of her trust. Real 
kindness, possibly, might have won her 
to real fidelity, but this she had never 
got. And so, perceiving now with the 
quickness engendered by long servitude 
that Lady Dicewood's game was a losing 
one, she resolved to risk nothing further 
by continuing staunch to her. Had all 
the petty slights, the caprices, the self- 
ishness of seven years, deserved better 
faithfulness ? . . . 

She had been coerced, a passive tool, 
into furthering a betrayal from which she 
personally derived no benefit; should 
she not, now, atone by confessing her 
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misdeed? And was not Temple's hand- 
some young face, livid with generous 
rage, more eloquent than Lady Dice- 
wood's rouged and wrinkled one, convulsed 
with cowardly fear ? 

" I confess all - — I confess all ! " she 
sobbed. " Oh, Herr Temple — I would 
give my right hand not to have written 
that letter ! . . . they made me do it." 

" Mother," said Temple, and he turned 
to Lady Dicewood, without waiting for 
another particular, " do you know what 
you are ? " 

She was silent. 

"You are a murderess," looking full 
into her fece. " Marie Gottlieb id 
dead." 

" Great God — from him ! from Fevers- 
ham ! " cried out the unhappy lady; 
"Whatever have I done to be called 
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that name by my son — my Feversham — 
my child?" 

" She was a mother, too," said Temple, 
hoarsely. "You wrote her death-warrant 
when you knew that my unborn child 
was lying beneath her heart. A mur- 
deress — yes, I repeat it, a double mur- 
deress! May Heaven reward you accord- 
ing to your deed ! " 

He did not curse her more than this. 
And with the blood burning like molten 
fire in his veins, with the despair of Cain 
at his young heart, there would have 
been small wonder had he done so. 

But he stood and solemnly swore that 
while he and his mother lived upon the 
same earth he would see her face no more. 
. " O my boy, let me look at you again ! " 
§he cried, as he turned from her. " Once 
again . . .Feversham ! " 
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r " You murdered her ! " he answered, 
arid left her* 

It was not in him — even in trivial 
things — to forgive. Could one relenting 
word of his have saved his mother, at 
that moment, from death, I know that he 
would not have spoken it.. 

Nor did he ever change to her. Lady 
Dicewood is living still ; but she has never 
again felt the pressure of her son's hand, 
or listened to the sound of his voice. 

Those three words * you murdered her ! ' 
are the last that she shall hear of his until 
the morning of the resurrection ; then. . . , 
No — Lady Dicewood, in her paralyzed 
hopeless age looks forward to no meet 1 
ing then ! Better lie in ber grave for 
ever than ride to meet the murdered face 
of Marie Gottlieb. 
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In his first outburst of sorrow it had 
seemed to Gottlieb that there would be 
a horrible pleasure in bearing the news 
of Marie's death to Temple ; a sort of just 
retribution in watching the sufferings of 
the man who had inflicted upon himself 
so cruel a wrong,. 

But his vengeance was no sooner sated 
than it tasted bitter to him. Temple's 
innocence from the great sin of deserting 
Marie once made clear, and he could 
pity the lad's fierce anguish, even though 
he had been the instrument of his own 
child's broken heart and death. 

Gottlieb's nature was a deep one. He 
had mourned for long years over Marie's 
dead mother. He had wept, as only 
parents weep, over Marie's untimely grave. 
But Temple's passionate grief, his utter 
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abandonment to remorse, his sudden, dead- 
ly hatred against his own mother, all bore 
tokens of a despair such as the gentle- 
hearted minister had never fathomed. 

"God's hand is in this," he said to 
him, as they journeyed together from 
Lord Dicewood's country-seat — whither 
the young man had sworn never to return. 
€ . 1 You erred in leading a child to desert 
her father's house, and are punished in 
her death. Pray to Him for forgiveness, 
and withhold not yours from the mother 
who bore you." 

Temple listened in silence to the old 
man who had been Marie's father, but 
words of peace fell like fire on his heart. 
He had taken an oath never to forgive 
his mother, as I have said, and he did 
not forgive her. From that day forth he 
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never wrote to her; he would never read 
her letters, would never be brought to see 
either her or Lord Dicewood. 

It was inhuman of him — had they been, 
human to his love ? It was unchristian 
— had they ever taught him to be chris- 
tian ? He shut himself up for months in 
London in the sullen black despondency 
of hopeless despair — then he went to Parish 
And when Lady Dicewood next heard 
of her son he was leading a life com- 
pared to which she herself confessed a; 
mesalliance might have been preferable. 

Few characters would be improved, 
upon the onset of life, by such a blow 
as Marie's death was to Temple. Trials 
direct from the hatod of Providence oc- 
casionally purify; those brought about 
by ineh (relations above all) almost in- 
variably take an opposite effect. They 
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had not robbed him of his love alone: 
they had robbed him of his youth, his 
belief, his capabilities of good. They had 
striven to make him a scoundrel after their 
own fashion; and if, afterwards, he im- 
proved somewhat upon their crude efforts, 
was not this fitting reward for them? 
When, year after year, Feversham Tem- 
ple's name became more and more allied to 
iniquity; when his parents heard of him 
from others, as young in years, but old 
in vice, renowned in evil, sunken to the 
lowest of all debasement — were they not 
hearing of the natural ending of their 
own work ? 

" My son has disgraced me," said Lord 
Dicewood, on his death-bed. "I brought 
him lip as a gentleman, and he takes his 
associates among the canaille" 

"I am the most miserable woman in 
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Europe," said Lady Dicewood, when Tem- 
ple succeeded to the title. "With a 
brother-in-law whom I detest, and an 
only son, in bad health, who won't 
marry." 

r So, to give them their due, the Dice- 
woods mourned over their absent and pro- 
digal son; mourned, at all events, over 
the nature of his prodigality. Had he set 
the fashion of neck-ties, and just broken 
his wife's heart, and been vicious like a 
gentleman, they might have had strength 
to bear up under his ill-doings. But hour- 
ly visions of a hardened desperate man, 
slouching away from the light of day 
in unknown Paris gaming-houses, kept 
them fully sensible of his shame, and of 
the share which they had had in bring- 
ing it to pass. A step lower, and such 
men — even future peers — may come 
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within the cognizance of the law. Better, 
after all, if that wretched German girl had 
lived I 

During his father's life-time Temple 
occasionally wrote to him* Upon the old 
Lord's death even this slender communi- 
cation between him and his family ceased. 
A few months after Marie's death it had 
occurred to him that, in his first confused 
horror, he had forgotten to ask whether 
the child was born living or dead ; and 
he wrote instantly to inquire of it from 
the minister. 

"If it lives I will acknowledge it as 
mine before the world," he wrote — "will 
have it educated and brought up with me 
exactly as I should have done had Marie 
lived." 

The answer was written in a strange 
hand, informing him tha,t the child was 
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dead. The minister, broken alike in body 
and spirit, was unequal to writing himself. 
He wished Temple well, but declined 
hearing further from him* 

And it was this occurrence that roused 
him from his first apathy of despair. 
." Men are against me. Heaven is against 
me," he thought. " I will see what conso- 
lations are yet possible, apart from love or 
duly. I have tried the better part and 
failed. I may succeed better in another 
walk of life." 

He succeeded, as I have said. Suc- 
ceeded so well that at thirty the noble 
talents God had given him were for ever 
wasted: his fine constitution was all 
but shattered: his patrimony well-nigh 
spent, 

"lama fool r " he said to himself one 
morning about this period. "I am serv- 
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ing the mammon of unrighteousness in- 
stead of making it serve me. I am taking 
revenge. upon myself— not upon the whole 
world as I imagined. I will reform." 

This was about a year after he succeeded 
to the title. And, ruined though were his 
fortunes, evil and wide-spread his reput- 
ation, it was surprising how well Lord 
Dicewood's worn-out but still handsome 
face was received in certain London cir- 
cles, when he made his resurrection there 
— after a ten years' absence from reput- 
able society! 

Ambitious mothers looked coldly on 
him; very young lads affected to regard 
himasjpasse; some few men declined the 
tonour of introducing him into their fami- 
lies. These were the exceptions. 

Society, in general, received him. Some 
one whose decrees were (for the moment) 
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immutable pronounced him the most 
charming creatine die had erer known 
in her whole fife ; and the world accepted 
the Terdict. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A REFORMATION. 



So Lord Dicewood gave up his Paris- 
life and associates, and took to London 
refinement in their stead* 

It suited him better. His nature wa& 
a refined one.. It Would have gladdened 
old Lord Dicfewood's spirit, could he 
bftve returned from that abode of which 
his monumental inscription spoke with 
such certainty, and have, beheld the sort 
pf women \^ho now pmiled ^up6n hist 
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son, the finished grace of his manners, 
Ae good-breeding of his rices. 

A cold-blooded voluptuary, a selfish man 
of the world, this was what they trained 
him up to be from his earliest youth. 
This was the futurity of which the boy 
gave such fair promise until that vile love- 
affair bred in him a taste for low company. 
I repeat, it would have gladdened the old 
peer's ghost could he have looked upon the 
tardy rehabilitation of his prodigal heir. 

And when he put the finishing stroke to 
his amendment, when he married a rich 
woman, for whom he entertained no other 
feeling than that of placid distaste, Lady 
Dicewood herself warmed into rapture 
over the virtues of the son so long and 
utterly estranged from her. 

" I knew he would come right at last," 
she said to her friends. " I knew his ex- 
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cellent heart would bring him right. He 
has the most noble disposition, and Miss 
Jarvis has fifty thousand pounds down, 
and twenty thousand more on her father's 
death* O my son— my son ! " 

But though her son had reformed, and 
had married for money, and had abandoned 
low dissipation for Chesterfield principles, 
he never changed upon one point — his feel- 
ings towards his mother. 

She sent Miss Jarvis a wedding-veil, and 
wrote Dicewood a nuptial benediction, but 
nothing moved him. He could sin against 
Heaven, against the world, against the 
foolish woman who married him, against 
himself: — against Marie's memory, never, 

u If my mother was lying upon her 
death-bed, and I on mine," he remarked to 
his wife, when, presuming upon her power as 
a bride, she had tried to interfere in family- 
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matters—" If my mother and myself were 
both dying, I would send her no message 
of forgiveness, and receive none from her, 
Oblige me by not recurring to the subject." 

And the young Lady Dicewood, horrified 
at the glimpse into her lord's heart which 
these unnatural sentiments opened to her, 
hastened to change the theme. 

She was a remarkably common-minded 
sort of young woman,-— this angel who had 
put Dicewood in possession of fifty thou- 
sand pounds, — and had no suspicion that 
such enormous unforgiveness must be the 
sequence of an enormous wrong : that the 
very fact of this implacable resentment be- 
trayed the existence of some by-gone feel- 
ing deeper and honester than any now 
remaining in the cold heart of Lord Dice*- 
wood. Had she guessed at this, could she 
have won him to speak of it, have gener- 
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ously wept over his buried love, her own 
dead rival, she might possibly have ob- 
tained some place in his regard — small as 
was his feeling towards her when she pre- 
sented him with her fifty thousand pounds 
at the altar of St George's. 

But of any such fine analyzation she was 
incapable. Lord Dicewood's obduracy to- 
wards his mother filled her only with a 
vague terror of his own saturnine disposition, 
and made her resolve, in the earliest days 
of their marriage, that she would herself 
never run a risk of similarly offending him. 

Offending him ! poor woman — it was not 
long before she would have gladly possessed 
the power of offending him : of doing any- 
thing to rouse him from the supreme indif- 
ference, the utter contempt, with which he 
regarded her. 
. Accustomed to the households of another 
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rank of life, die mamfartnfers daughter 
had p r iinili ie and upright ideas of mar- 
riage-affection, afcoof the manner in which 
married persons should comport themselves 
to each other. 

She was really in lore with Dicewood's 
white face when he first proposed for her 
money. She began by really loving him 
as his wife. So when she went with him 
into society, and saw him paying other 
men's wives attention, and being well re- 
ceived and smiled upon even by pretty 
young girls, she considered herself injured, 
and was jealous. 

She upbraided him at home ; he left off 
coming home. She tried indifference; it 
made him cheerful. She endeavoured to 
rouse his jealousy ; he was wholly uncon- 
scious of the effort. 

He never spoke harshly to her, he never 
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Voluntarily offended her; he simply neg- 
lected her. She had exchanged her money 
against his rank : let each reap the benefit 
of the barter. He went his way. She 
was free to go hers. 

He was quite as attentive to his wife as 
nine-tenths of the men in the world he 
lived in were to theirs. What did she 
want more? 

She wanted a great deal more. She 
wanted just what it was not in his power 
to give her — love. 

Her nature was a passionless one, but 
die had ordinary moderate capabilities for 
quiet household-affection. She had been 
too honestly brought up to take refuge iij 
any of the excitements out of her own 
home, which, had she chosen it, she might, 
like her husband, have entered upon alone. 
No child came to create a new interest 
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for her in life/ no chance mark of affection 
ever gave her hope that Dicewood's heart 
would, in time, be won to her. 

So, before her youth was well over, this 
woman had sunk into a hueless, lethargic, 
negative existence: apart from her hus- 
band, apart from her own family, apart 
from the world. She had not feeling 
enough to be really miserable. She was 
Aot happy, but in time she scarcely remem- 
bered to ask herself what happiness was. 
She lived in comfort Her servants liked 
her. She liked her meals. In summer she 
went to the country, and thought it plea* 
sant there. In winter she came back to 
London, and thought it warm. 

Sho often believed she was ill, and had 
consultations with physicians over the fan- 
cied ailments of her poor, inert, pampered 
body. She often believed she was wicked, 
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and had « consultations with clergymen 
about the weights on her poor, weak, list- 
less, unoccupied mind. 

She retained her admiration for Dice- 
wood, but grew wonderfully indifferent to 
him. 

" My lord cares too much for the world," 
she would say in her rare letters to her 
family, " and I am too feeble in health, 
and I hope too alive to better things, to ac- 
company him. But still we live on ami- 
cable terms." 

" Lady Dicewood is an invalid," Dice- 
wood would say, if, once in eighteen 
months, she was brought to his recollec- 
tion. " She prefers not going into society." 

And it was just when his domestic rela- 
tions had attained this stage of quiescent 
happiness that be first became intimate 
with Laura Bellayne. 
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Lady Caroline Withers was a cousin of 
his; and at one of her parities the large 
velvet eyes of her new companion attracted 
Lord Dicewood's notice, while looking 
plaintively upon the company from behind 
the piano. 

Hearing from his relative that the young 
lady was only a companion, a person 
not to be introduced, Dicewood brought 
about an introduction himself, by turn? 
ing over some heaps of music on the 
instrument, and at last inquiring if Miss 
Bellayne would sing one of his favourite 
songs? 

Miss Bellayne would sing it, and sang 
it well ; and looked at Lord Dicewood as 
she finished it. Sung another, still better. 
Looked more at him towards the conclu- 
sion; then rose demurely, and retired for 
the rest of the evening. 
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Lord Dicewood was smitten : not with 
love ; he was incapable of it : not even 
with passion ; he had outlived that. Nei- 
ther heart nor sense was roused by Miss 
Bellayne, but something, now, stronger 
in him than either — vanity. 

He was accustomed to pay attention to 
women of the world, at whose shrine at 
least as much was exacted from him in 
the way of incense as came to him in 
payment. 

Laura's mute admiration, her silent 
pleasure at his praises, the acknow- 
ledgment of his power which her flight 
expressed, all had in them a keener, 
fresher flattery than those to which he 
was accustomed. 

"It is acted — every bit of it!" he 
thought, as the door closed upon her 
white muslin. " But done to the life. 
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The little beggar deserves encouragement 
for her ability, and it will be piquant 
to watch the women's; faces when I pay a 
girl in her position attention." 

Accordingly the next day, when she 
drove abroad with her mistress in the 
park, Lord Dicewood rode half the after- 
noon by Miss Bellayne's side. And the 
next night at the opera he never moved 
from their box. And the next he attended 
another little musical party at home. And 
the next all her dear friends were won- 
dering how Lady Caroline could allow 
such a thing to go on under her very 
eyes ! 

The liveliness of Miss Bellayne, the 
little coquettish graces which her Parisian 
bringing-up had engendered in her ; above 
all, her exemption from the common-places 
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of routine London young ladies, combined 
to make Dicewood more in earnest than 
he had at first proposed to himself. 

But Miss Bellayne did not want him to 
be in earnest* . 

It was a triumph, who shall gainsay it ? 
to receive attention from a man so courted 
as Lord Dicewood before the very people 
who, during a dozen bitter years of bond- 
age, had held her in their subjection. 
A triumph to know that, while they 
affected to condemn, high-born women- 
wives and daughters of peers — were jea- 
lous of her in their hearts. And vanity 
being to the full as leading a quality in 
her as in Dicewood himself, she smiled 
upon him to her utmost in every pub- 
lic assembly at which they chanced to 
meet. 
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But her heart, or whatever held the 
place of heart in her organization, was 
wholly unendangered ; Dicewood himself 
never struck her fancy. 

She took a flower from him once, with 
a blush— the world looking on — after a 
ball. Threw it through the carriage- 
window coming home because it stained 
her glove. 

He forced upon her acceptance a locket 
containing some of his hair. She threw 
the hair away, and replaced it by a piece 
of the dancing-master's she had admired 
at school. 

"The peer flatters, but the man en- 
nuies," she recorded in her journal at this 
time. " If he was anything but Lord Dice- 
wood I should hate his yellow face and 
Sultan airs ... So different to that dear, 
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handsome, Italian-looking painter who is 
doing my Dragon's portrait!" 

A week after which entry poor George 
was brought upon his knees. 
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CHAPTER X. 
janet Rutherford's suspicions. 

Mrs Rutherford, as we have seen, re- 
newed her acquaintance with Lord Dice- 
wood in six weeks after her marriage; 
and George allowed her to do so without 
a word of remonstrance. 

As time wore on, it began to cross his 
mind occasionally that Laura's French 
education had made her somewhat fonder 
of pleasure than was exactly suitable to 
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his quiet working life, and he sometimes 
wondered what she would do when her 
hundred pounds were gone, and white 
gloves and carriage-hire had to be paid 
for out of his earnings and the interest of 
her settlement-money. But the faintest 
shadow of jealousy or distrust never crossed 
him. 

Judging of human nature in general 
by his own simple standard, he believed 
the lines to be broad and legible which 
divide right from wrong, honour from 
dishonour. 

Rigid in his notions of integrity in 
men and purity in women, he was ignor- 
ant of all those fine gradations between 
honesty and shame which the world, 
occasionally, finds it convenient to ac- 
knowledge. He could condemn promptly 
and for ever. He could not suspect. 

VOL.L 18 
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Lord Dicewood shook his hand whenever 
they chanced to meet; Laura smiled in 
hk face each night upon her return home 
from her parties ; George would as soon 
have doubted of his own truth as of 
the perfect loyalty and good faith of both 
those persons. 

" Laura has been accustomed to this 
kind of man," he remarked once, when 
his friend Law had thrown out dim 
hints regarding the expediency of his 
Lordship's frequent visits ; u and no 
doubt prefers his conversation to that 
of my friends. Lord Dicewood appears 
to me in the light of a consummate 
puppy, but I am not used to lords, and 
don't understand them probably- -Laura 
does.". 

And Law was silent. He was a young 
writer, struggling to make the world ac- 
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knowledge his ability (which the World 
as usual seemed wholly disinclined to 
do) ; and was watching the Rutherford 
household with double interest — friendly 
and dramatic. 

Watching it with clear sight, though: 
a. writer's calling leads him as naturally 
to a distinct vision of the wicked world 
around him as a painter's life of dreams 
divorces him from the same. And Horace 
Law, although younger than the artist, 
foresaw, too truly, the tragedy that was 
in store for him, long before George 
himself believed the honey-moon to be 
on the wane. ' * , 

'"George is -walking blindfold into his 
own misery," he said one day to Janet 
Rutherford, when" he happened to find 
her alone in the artist's little sitting-room* 
f c Believe me^ Miss Rutherford, that ypufr 
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brother is far too confiding, both in 
Mrs Rutherford and in Mrs Rutherford's 
friends. These eternal parties and ex- 
citements are not things to make a man 
like George really happy." 

"Or to improve the character of a 
woman like Laura ! " said Janet ; who, in 
addition to her strong, natural good-sense, 
possessed the normal feelings of a sister- 
in-law towards her brother's wife. " When 
I think of all poor George used to 
say about elevating Miss Bellayne, 
bringing her to nobler sentiments ! re- 
conciling her moral nature with her in- 
tellectual and physical one ! — " 

"You feel surprised at seeing the 
education of her character made over 
into the hands of Mrs Baltimore and 
Lord Dicewood," Horace finished for 
her. "Ah, Miss Rutherford, that dream 
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of George's in his engagement is the one 
that has made artists the slaves of the 
most foolish passions through a good 
many hundred years. The dream of 
their life, the passion for creating, does 
not even forsake them in love, and, un- 
fortunately, the clay that they thought 
would be so plastic is not of a nature 
to yield — the woman that was to be 
moulded into an angel rebels against 
the operation before half the honey-moon 
is over." 

" Of course," answered Janet, tersely. 
"A bad woman never improves, espe- 
cially a corrupt nature like Laura's— yes, 
she is corrupt, Mr Law, would to God 
my poor brother could know her as I do ! 
A cold, hard, vain nature like hers will 
never purify. If she had a heart, I would 
forgive her her levities and her foolish- 
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ness — yes, and her want of principle, 
even — but she has no honest feeling in her 
composition. She never loved George, and 
would give him up, for ever, to-morrow if 
she could serve her own ambition by doing 
480. How does she encourage him in 
his profession ? how does she interest 
herself in his life ? By these, and these ! " 

Janet gave an indignant push among 
the heaps of notes and cards which lay 
close at hand upon a delicate little em- 
bossed table of Laura's : — a present 
mado to her at her marriage by Lady 
Carolino Withers — or Lord Dicewood. 

"I must confess that I don't think 
quito as ill of matters as you do," said 
Law, speaking low, as George's quick, 
light-hearted step was heard upon the 
stairs, " But I do think, it would be 
wise for you to caution not only your 
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brother, but Mrs Rutherford. She has 
plenty, of worldly knowledge, if of no- 
thing else, and I don't believe would 
run the risk of injuring her own good 
name, even though she might be some- 
what indifferent to poor George's domestic 
peace." 

" What are you both looking so serious 
about?" said George, as he entered the 
room. " Whom are you plotting against 
this morning, Janet ? " 

" Against you, George," said Miss 
Rutherford, shortly. "You know you 
are so wonderfully sharp-sighted and sus- 
picious, that we are obliged to carry on 
our cabals with great secrecy, to prevent 
your finding us out ! " 

The expression of her face might have 
told any one but George that her wcttds 
were intended to convey a deeper mean* 
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ing; but he only laughed at her for look- 
ing so ominously severe, and taking Law's 
arm asked him to go with him to his paint- 
ing-room in Wardour Street, and see 
what progress he was making with his 
picture. 

" You can stay with Laura, Janet," he 
added kindly to his sister. "It will do 
her good to have a long afternoon with 
you, and I will walk back with you to 
Camden-town in the evening." 

" Laura has already gone out, George." 

" Oh, only to one of these morning ba- 
zaars of Lady Caroline's. She told me 
all about it last night — a bazaar for some 
charity or another, that Laura has been 
making no end of pretty things for. She 
will be back by four at the latest." 

" Does Lord Dicewood hold a stall, 
George?" 
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"LordDicewood?" 

"Yes. Laura showed me a smoking- 
cap that she had been braiding for him, 
and that was to go to this bazaar, and I 
did not quite understand how it was all to 
be arranged." 

"Lord Dicewood means to buy it," 
said Greorge, coolly. ;" Laura has been 
working very hard indeed, Janet, and as 
the proceeds of the bazaar are to go towards 
founding missions, or something of that 
kind, I really think it very praiseworthy 
of her." 

"Very praiseworthy, indeed," said Ja- 
net. " I will talk to her .about it this 
afternoon ! Don't forget me in the even- 
ing, Greorge, please. My walk home in 
the twilight with you is my only pleasure, 
remember." 

"Janet is the best creature living," 
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George remarked to Horace, as they were 
walking together towards Wardour Street ; 
" but she is singularly unjust towards Laura 
sometimes. I suppose women always ate 
hard upon their brother's wives — eh ? " 

u Miss Rutherford is extremely sensi- 
ble/' said Law, sententiously. " She has 
your welfare at heart, George." 

" She would give up her whole life to 
see me happy," said George, warmly. 
" She has always been as unselfish and 
generous to me as any sister could be* 
All I say is that upon Laura she is- rather 
hard. Perhaps it is natural, Horace! 
Fifteen years of a governess's life would 
take the softness out of most women." 

u I should not mind the departure of 
the softness, if the principles remained in- 
tact," Horace persisted. " Softness, and 
low whispers, and long eye-lashes are 
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rvery nice things, George, but I think, for 
plain household jconsumption, a heart like 
Miss Rutherford's is, after all, worth as 
much as any ofthem." 

" She is a good friend for Laura," re- 
marked George, after musing for a minute 
or two in silence- " I wish she was nearer 
i;o us. Poor Janet! she was soft and 
pretty, too, when she and I first left home 
together more than a dozen years ago." 

. Janet was . George's eldest sister, and 
the only one of his family who had clung 
to him through all his difficulties. Scanty 
as was her salary as a governess, she had 
managed more than once to help him out 
'of .debt,, and at all times had been his 
sage counsellor and most faithful friend. 

Utterly unlike him in temperament (save 
only in depth and durability, of affection), 
prudent, .unimpulsiye, old of heart, Janet 
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seemed intended by Nature for George's 
adviser and companion 

How deplorable it is that men invari- 
ably neglect to consult thfeir Mentors just 
in the juncture when to take their opinion 
would be salvation ! 

George had never forgotten to tell 
Janet anything in his life till he became 
enamoured of Miss Bellayne ; and then — 
then he did not go out to see his sister 
for three whole weeks; and at the end 
of that time Laura's trousseau was already 
preparing. 

The news of this sudden engagement 
was a terrible blow to Janet. Probably 
she would have disliked the first idea of 
George's marrying any one, for he was 
the one creature she loved in the world — 
the one warm interest that stood between 
her and the blank stagnation of her cheer- 
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less monotonous life, — and after his mar- 
riage she, of course, knew that she would 
be first with him no longer. 

But such jealousy her true love for him 
would, had he chosen worthily, have soon 
lived down. In spite of an instinctive 
presentiment, she even tried to feel well- 
disposed towards Miss Bellayne, while she 
listened to George's first rapturous enco- 
miums respecting her ; and, little as she ad- 
mired that young person in her character 
of a fiancee, hoped and struggled to be- 
lieve, and no doubt prayed — poor Janet ! — 
that she would in time grow wiser and stea- 
dier, and more suited to Greorge as a wife. 

But before the honey-moon was past — 
before the acquaintance with Dicewood 
had been renewed — Janet's heart had 
passed stern and irrevocable judgment 
against her sister-in-law. 
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She strove to do her justice; to be 
swayed neither by jealousy about George 
nor by her own instinctive feeling of re- 
pulsion towards Laura, herself; but she 
€ould find no good in her. Vain, heart- 
less, corrupt; thoroughly selfish; tho- 
roughly unprincipled ; these were the at- 
tributes which (in spite of her sweetest 
•smiles) Miss Rutherford discovered in 
Laura from the first; and I am afraid 
neither her eye-lashes, nor her pretty 
hands, nor her mignonne figure, nor her 
infantine graces, pleaded one atom in the 
bride's favour with her sister Janet: 

She came to see George every Saturday 
afternoon still, as she had done for years 
past ; and was kind and affectionate to 
him, in her undemonstrative way, as ever. 
But she felt that the little sitting-room 
in Greek Street was his no longer. All the 
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familiar home-atmosphere had fled amidst 
the odours of Laura's patchouli and mille- 
fleurs: all the books that she and George had 
read in together since they were children 
had been put aside to make room for 
Laura's cards, and trinkets, and little 
works (like the smoking cap) of laborious 
idleness : Laura herself, while extraordin- 
arily polite and condescending in manner, 
made her taste to the full how wonderfully 
inconvenient her visits were, and also what 
an enormous bore she, Laura, considered 
the presence of her husband's sister to be. 

So latterly poor Janet had betaken her- 
self more to George's studio in Wardour 
Street than to his lodgings. 

" I am past thirty," she would say to 
him. " I am a dowdy old woman now, 
George. Your friends take no more notice 
of me than they do of one of your 
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own lay figures. If I am not in your way, 
let me just stop here by your side till I 
return home. Laura has got plenty of 
people to attend to without me." 

And this morning on which she and 
Horace first confided their mutual dis- 
trust to each other was the sole occasion, 
during more than two mouths, that Janet 
Eutherford had had the courage to place 
herself in Mistress Laura's way. 
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CHAPTER XL 

A COMPANION TO THE ADONIS. 

But having once made up her mind to 
speak, she was inflexible in her resolves. 

Three, four, five o'clock passed without 

Laura's returning; and still Janet sat, 

nervously waiting for her by the window 

— her eyes resting on the pages of some 

old book of George's that lay on her lap, 

her thoughts fixed on her brother — on 

Law's vaguely-expressed misgivings • — on 
vol. i. 1* 
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her own approaching conversation with 
Mrs Rutherford. 

She had just settled in her mind, after 
changing about a hundred times, in what 
form her sermon should commence, when 
a carriage drove up before the house, and 
a thundering double-knock at the front- 
door startled the quiet proprieties of half 
Greek Street from their afternoon repose. 

In another minute Mrs Rutherford, radi- 
ant in dress and good looks, entered the 
little sitting-room, accompanied by Lord 
Dicewood. 

I will do her the justice to say that she 
changed colour, slightly, on seeing her 
sister-in-law's sombre face ready to receive 
her. 

" An unexpected pleasure, Janet ! You 
haven't been here alone all day, I 
hope?" 
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" George left at twelve, Laura. I have 
been waiting here ever since." 

And then the sister-in-law kissed: — 
much as you may imagine sisters-in-law 
would kiss on such an occasion. 

'"•If Mr Eutherford is out, I am afraid 
it will be useless for me to try to see 
him to-day," remarked Dicewood. 

Laura had not troubled herself by 
introducing him to Janet; and he stood 
— not looking awkward as many honester 
men in a similar position might have 
done — Lord Dicewood never looked 
awkward — but just with a quiet uncon- 
cerned expression upon his face, as though 
he had been telling truth, not falsehood, 
and was really disappointed in not meet- 
ing Laura's husband. 

" Perhaps you will give him the mes- 
sage from me, Mrs Rutherford ? " 
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Laura bowed. 

" Sir Richard would have seen Mr 
Rutherford himself, if there had been 
time, before he left for Paris, but he 
wished me particularly to mention that 
the picture must be a companion to his 
Adonis — ten inches by seven — and paint- 
ed at whatever time suits Mr Rutherford 
best." 

" I shall remember," said Laura, raising 
her eyelashes to Dicewood's face. " A 
companion to the Adonis — ten inches by 
seven. Won't you sit down, my Lord ? " 

Lord Dicewood would not intrude on 
Mrs Rutherford now, she must be so 
fatigued after all her exertions at the 
bazaar. He should hope to be fortunate 
enough to see Mr Rutherford in the course 
of the next few days ; and would there not 
be more chance of finding him, perhaps, if 
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he were to call next time at the studio in 
Wardour Street? 

Much more chance, Laura replied. 
George was always there from nine till 
one — and again in the afternoon. 
George would be greatly pleased at any 
time by a visit from his Lordship. 

And then his Lordship took his leave, 
with stately bows to both the ladies, and 
without even shaking hands with Mrs 
Rutherford (the most accomplished persons 
in the world are prone rather to over- 
act at times) ; and Janet and her sister- 
in-law were left alone together. 

Laura walked straight up to the glass 
above the chimney-piece, and regarded 
herself in it with as much attention as 
its tarnished, smoke-dulled surface per- 
mitted. Then she took off her bonnet 
and gloves, and laid them daintily, 
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together with her scarf, on the table; 
finally she turned round and looked poor 
Janet, with her peculiar look of cool inso- 
lence, full in the face. 

"How are you getting on, Janet? — 
don't move, thank you. I like the sofe 
— such as it is — the best. You haven't 
been to see us for the last fortnight." 

" I have not seen you for two months, 
Laura. I have seen George every Satur- 
day." 

" Ah, yes, he tells me you often go to 
see him in Wardour Street — don't you 
find it very unpleasant being with all the 
men and women who sit to him as 
models ? " 

C'&oit un peu trop fort. Janet's dark 
cheek reddened all over. 

" George has never any sitters on the 
days he expects me. They are the hap- 
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piest days of my life — they remind me 
of the time when he and I were alone 
together — and I wonder I never meet 
you there, Laura!" her voice shook a 
little. "I wonder you don't like to see 
the progress of his pictures too ! " 

"I wonder whether our establishment 
can boast of an opened bottle of wine," 
remarked Laura, with bland ignorance 
of all Janet was saying. "I am horridly 
done up after my day's work ! " 

And she rose languidly, and opened 
the door of the little sideboard. "Ac- 
tually our landlady hasn't stolen the 
remaining glass of sherry — she ought 
to have a medal for her honesty! Per- 
haps it has been you who have been the 
dragon beside the golden fruit to-day, 
Janet!" 

She poured out a glass of wine, drank 
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it, curled up her pretty little nose at its* 1 
flavour, and then returned to her place. 

" What a life it is ! " she remarked. 

"What life?" said Janet, very stiff 
and grim. 

"Why — lodgings and landladies, and 
having to look after them, and be thank- 
ful if they leave one a single glass of 
sour sherry ! Everything in lodgings has 
the same flavour to me — that indescribable 
compound flavour that Balzac describes 
so well as the normal atmosphere of a 
boarding-house in the c Le Pfere Goriot,' 
don't you remember ? " 

" I never read Balzac's novels." 

ic Oh, I forgot ! Your qualifications are 
all the accustomed branches of sound 
English tuition, but no accomplishments. 
French is considered an accomplishment, 
isn't it?" 
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It was a malicious home-thrust. Janet 
Rutherford was better born than Laura 
Bellayne (of whose parentage, indeed, 
nothing was ever definitely known at 
all), and had become a governess solely 
because honest pride had made her strive 
to help her father and sisters in their 
poverty. 

She hated the bondage, the petty humi- 
liations, the friendlessness, the hopeless- 
ness of her life, as every gentlewoman 
who slaves at educating stupid children 
for thirty pounds a year must hate it, 
and this Laura very well knew. 

I repeat it was a cruel thrust. Janet's 
dark eyes filled with sullen fire, and her 
lips trembled as she said, " I know 
French enough to read French novels if 
I chose — but I don't read them, because 
I believe them to be corrupt, and because 
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I know that all women who read them are 
corrupted by them ! " 

" Thank you, Janet dear." 

" I think that Englishwomen — and 
women who marry Englishmen — are in- 
finitely better without French novels!" 
Janet glanced at a heap of this malig- 
nant poison, resting in bright yellow 
covers close beside Laura on the sofa — 
^better without them, and without the 
principles that they teach ! " 

Laura yawned. 

" How late George is," she remarked. 
" Surely, it must be past six. I want my 
dinner dreadfully." 

ci Poor George forgets everything in 
his painting-room," said Janet. " Lucky 
for him that he does ! " 

Laura turned her face round, and 
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looked Miss Rutherford straight between 
the eyes. 

" Have you anything very unusually 
disagreeable that you wish to say?" she 
observed, coolly. " If so, please let me 
hear it at once. I am going up to- dress." 

" I have this to say," cried Janet, who 
was past being arrested by Laura's in- 
solent eyes. "I have this to say — that 
you leave George too much — that you 
are too intimate with Lord Dice wood — that 
altogether you don't go on as I think 
the wife of an honest man ought to do ! " 

Her heart beat thick, her hands were as 
cold and clammy as though she had been 
guilty and Laura the accuser, but she 
never flinched. She used precisely the 
words that she had laid down for herself 
before Laura's return, neither more nor 
less, and they were terribly plain words. 
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Looking back afterwards, Janet Ruther- 
ford wondered how she could have said 
them to any woman living. Even Laura, 
under all her mask of callousness, turned 
white to her very lips. She had not fallen 
low enough yet to hear this realistic little 
epitome of her own proceeding and charac- 
ter without some kind of emotion. 

"I don't know what you mean, Janet," 
and her voice shook a little. " Lord Dice- 
wood is a relation of Lady Caroline 
Withers' — who stood to me in the place of 
a mother for years — and from whose house 
I married your brother." 

" Lord Dicewood is utterly above George 
in rank, and cannot become intimate with 
George's wife without suspicion. Lord 
Dicewood is a man notorious for his want 
of principles," Janet cried, feeling guiltier 
than ever at Laura's quiet words and 
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quivering voice. " I don't like to see 
Lord Dicewood in my brother's house." 

" You think I am capable of betraying 
George, in fact! Say it out, Janet. It is 
pleasanter to hear one's accusation in plain, 
downright terms." 

" God forbid ! " exclaimed Miss Ruther- 
ford, with burning cheeks. "God forbid 
that I, or any one, should think any serious 
ill of George's wife ! I only — " 

" Only said that George's wife was 
going on as the wife of no honest man 
should do ! " Laura finished for her. 
" Janet dear, as we are all giving our little 
opinions of each other's conduct with such 
charming frankness, shall I just tell you 
what I think of yours ? " 

Miss Rutherford was silent. She felt 
that Laura, in her cool, calm self-possession, 
must carry the field, and that she — fight- 
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ing on the right side — only made her cause 
more desperate by every word she uttered. 

"I think that — like most other single 
ladies of a certain age — it disturbs your 
peace to witness the married happiness of 
people younger and prettier than yourself! 
above all— -forgive me for using any un- 
pleasant words, dear Janet, and acknow- 
ledge that I owe my plain speaking to the 
example you have set me— *above all — that 
of your own brother." 

"—Laura!" 

"I have heard a great deal about your 
character from George, dear, and — while I 
agree with him in respecting your many 
strong-minded and sensible qualities — I 
also think what a pity it is you don't 
possess a little softness towards those 
younger and happier than yourself, just to 
make you as agreeable as you are good." 
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" Does (George say this of me ? " 

" You hoped your brother would never 
marry, Janet " (Laura had the most con- 
venient way possible of not hearing ques- 
tions she did not choose to answer). 
"You thought, no doubt, that some day 
you would keep house for him, and have a 
home to fall back upon, and all that. 
Well, I don't wonder at it. A governess's 
can't be a, very pleasant life, however 
strong-minded one is ; but I do think you 
might show your disappointment in some 
less odious way than by trying to stir up 
dissension between George and me." 

" I have not done so, Laura. This is the 
first time I have spoken. I have never said 
one word in your disfevour to George." 

'"■It would matter little if you did, my 
dear. George trusts me perfectly, and cares 
for me too well to listen to any of the kind 
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suggestions of relations about my conduct* 
But I must say, you play with edged-tools, 
Janet ! Few wives would receive any 
further visits from a sister-in-law who had 
said the same gross things to them that you 
have said to me now," 

" I don't wish to come any more ! " cried 
out Janet, starting to her feet. " I have 
not been here for weeks, and I only came 
to-day because I thought it my duty to say 
what I have done. God forgive me if I 
judge you harshly, Laura! I am neither 
young nor pretty, as you say. I may 
have felt jealous at first when George fell 
in love with you and neglected me a little 
— but . • . . I know I should have got over 
all that if you had made him a good wife ! 
I know it has been a far different feeling 
to any small jealousy which has made me 
speak out as I have done now ! " 
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Tearful, and unable to say more from 
agitation, she was just tying on her bonnet 
with unsteady fingers, when George entered 
the room, — Horace Law with him. 

"Going already, Janet? What non^ 
sense ! take off your bonnet again directly. 
Laura dear, I have brought Horace to dine 
with us. I hope we haven't kept you 
waiting ? " 

Mrs Rutherford welcomed Law with her 
accustomed sweet smile, and then invited 
her sister-in-law to accompany her up- 
stairs to prepare for dinner. 

I believe she hated them both tolerably 
equally (indeed it was with great fear and 
trembling that poor George ever ventured 
on taking one of his friends home, unex- 
pectedly, during Laura's brief reign), but 
no one could have guessed of any other 
feeling than serene hospitality and cheerful 
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good-temper either from Mrs Rutherford's 
demeanour in her reception of Horace, or 
in her manner afterwards to both her 
guests at dinner. 

"You may repeat all you have been 
telling me to George at any other time 
you like," she had said to Janet when they 
were alone up-stairs. " I am too tired to 
have any more pleasant family scenes to- 
day, and I shall be glad to eat my dinner 
in peace, and without any further domestic 
sermons." 

Probably she found time to whisper a 
few words in George's ear before the meal 
began, for he was unusually silent with 
Janet, and listened more kindly even than 
was his wont to all Laura's chattering lit- 
tle stories about how she had been passing 
the day. 

" A most interesting sight, I can assure 
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you, George. We had two real natives, in 
the national costume, at the doors, and every- 
body was there* Lady Caroline ftnd I sold 
better than any one. I had only a few 
book-markers and one bouquet of flowers 
left on my stall at four o'clock." 

"That elaborate cap you have been 
embroidering so long sold among the rest, 
of course, Laura ? " 

" Of course. Lord Dicewood bought 
that. It was a settled thing beforehand, 
you know." 

"Indeed." 

" And that reminds me of something, 
George," — Laura's cool self-possessed face 
and Janet's guilty blushes were things 
worth studying at this moment, — " Lord 
Dicewood called here, and wanted very 
particularly to see you, this afternoon." 

" To see me ? " repeated George. 
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" About some picture you are to paint 
for Sir Richard Glynn — a companion to 
an Adonis or something. I suppose you 
know what it all means ? " 

George had promised to paint such a 
picture at some future time, he replied; 
but it was out of the question for him even 
to talk about beginning it now. 

"Ah, I thought so," ran on Laura, 
airily; " and therefore I wouldn't venture 
on giving any reply. Lord Dicewood will 
call in Wardour Street early next week to 
see about it himself Janet, dear ! you 
are eating nothing." 

Poor Janet ! she felt sick with misery. 
George's changed manner told her the 
sort of effect her interference would be 
likely to bring about as regarded herself; 
the utter coolness with which Laura treated 
the subject of Lord Dicewood's visit showed 
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her how impossible it would be, even with 
stronger evidence than she possessed, to 
arouse George upon the subject. 

For the first time in her life she wished 
herself back in her own cheerless room at 
Gamden-town. At least, she thought, she 
could kneel down and pray God for poor 
George there! At least she would not 
have to see him looking, with this fearful 
trust and fondness, upon the false face of 
the woman who, her own heart instinct- 
ively told her, was betraying him ! 

" It will be such a fine evening, George," 
broke in Laura's caressing voice. " How 
nice it would be to go down to Sydenham, 
.and stay till Monday morning ! Mr Law, 
will you come too ? " 

Horace had another engagement; but 
he strongly recommended the plan to 
George. Four-and-twenty hours of the 
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country would thoroughly set him up be- 
fore beginning his next week's work. 

" To-morrow is the Sabbath, Mr Law," 
remarked Janet, in her north-country 
accent, and looking frightfully stiff and 
rigid. " I should say George might 
strengthen himself for his coming work by 
other means than pleasure-taking." 

Laura folded her white little hands and 
put on a preternaturally grave face. 

" Don't let me lead you astray for all 
the world, George dear ! " she remarked. 
" You know you have never told me that 
you saw any harm in green trees and 
flowers on the Sabbath." 

"Nor do I," said George promptly. 
"It is my greatest delight to get away 
from London on a Sunday. The green 
trees and sunshine preach me the best 
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sermons I have ever the good fortune to 
hear*" 

"And you know, Janet dear, we can 
take some improving book with us/' said 
Mrs Rutherford, as she turned with her 
mocking seriousness to her sister-in-law. 
" What time is it, George dearest ? We 
must take care not to miss the latest down- 
train." 

And so the plan was fixed ; and Janet, 
for the first time that she could remember, 
walked home to Camden-town alone. 

George was kind to her in his manner 
when she left, and even promised to walk 
back with her next Saturday if she would 
come and spend the evening with him as 
usual in Wardour Street. 

But poor Janet's sensitive heart detected 
a change in his tone as he asked her ; a 
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coldness in the way he shook her hand at 
parting. And, as she walked with wearied 
steps to her home that evening, she vowed 
a stern and solemn vow to interfere no 
more with the domestic arrangements of 
her brother's household ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 



LE PREMIER PAS. 



I belieVe one of the additional causes 
which served to blind George at this un- 
happy turning-point of his life, was that 
he happened to be closely engaged upon 
the progress of another large historical 
picture, to be exhibited in the spring of 
the following year, and consequently had 
scarcely an hour in the day to bestow 
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upon any other less engrossing subject — 
even his bride. 

His father had been immensely pleased 
at his unexpected good fortune in obtain- 
ing a little money by his marriage ; some 
of his other relatives (who objected to 
the Sirens) had been equally satisfied at 
his allying himself to a woman connected, 
however remotely, with the aristocracy; 
and to testify their approbation they had 
between them presented him with the sum 
of one hundred and fifty pounds upon 
his wedding-day. 

He was therefore for the moment freed 
from the necessity of portrait-drudgery; 
and, making the most of his freedom, 
had begun vigorously to paint at a large 
and ambitious picture, commenced some 
months before his marriage, but which 
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the necessity of money-making had forced 
him then to put aside. 

" The world will owe that sweet thing 
to me/' Mrs Rutherford remarked, one 
morning during the short quarter-of-an- 
hour that it was her daily custom to 
spend in her husband's painting-room, 
before starting for her own employ- 
ments. " I have restored you to high art, 
Georgy. How beautifully bright the co- 
lours are, and how I should dote on watch- 
ing you if it wasn't for that horrid tur- 
pentine ! " 

"You never used to smell it when I 
was painting your friend's portrait last 
winter," said George. "I hope you are 
not growing delicate, Laura ! " 

That was in cold weather, Laura 
remembered. Turpentine was much 
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more unpleasant in June than in Jan- 
uary — besides, there were always so 
many of these dreadful models and sitters 
and people coming in and out of the 
Wardour Street studio. 

"I told Janet the other day, George, 
that I wondered how she could possibly 
summon up courage enough to encounter 
them all." 

"None of them ever come on the day 
that she spends with me," said George, 
gravely. "It is the one pleasure of 
Janet's life to see me at work, and sit 
silently beside me. I wish you liked it 
half as well, Laura." 

Laura gave him one quick look ; — 
then laid her hand fondly on his arm, 
and bent her face down over it. 

" You don't think that I am indifferent 
to your pictures, George?" with great 
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pathos of voice. " You don't believe 
the cruel, dreadful things that Janet says 
of me?" 

" Janet has never said one word against 
you to me, Laura, and if she had— if she 
or any other person living had done 
so " — went on George, softening already 
under the influence of the pretty attitude 
and the coming tears, — "I should not 
be influenced by their opinion. You 
will like being with me when I paint 
in Italy, Laura. Venetian Galleries are 
not like London painting-rooms." 

Laura was enthusiastic at the very 
name of Italy. It would be so utterly 
delightful to sit in the palace-windows 
while George painted, and look out at 
the canals and gondolas, and the dear, 
interesting, handsome Venetian peasant- 
ry ! How she wished the autumn was 
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come! London got so perfectly in- 
sufferable after July, at the latest June 
was only to be lived through by getting 
as much as possible into country air. 
She doted on the country. She longed 
for the time when they should have made 
their fortune, and be able to settle far 
away from the noise and weariness of 
towns. This sweet June sunshine always 
set her dreaming on green fields and 
cowslips — and — and didn't dear George 
think it would be a really charming day 
for her to accept Mrs Baltimore's invita- 
tion to go down to Richmond ? " I have 
such a headache, dear, and Greek Street 
is so close I " 

"Wait till evening, Laura," said 
George, who had taken up his brush 
again, during his wife's raptures about 
rural happiness. "Wait till evening, 
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and I will leave off work early, and go 
with you into the country. I feel as 
though I wanted a few hours among 
green fields myself." 

" Oh, I should so like that, dearest! — 
but then — you see, George— they have 
got up the party expressly for me, and 
it would look so very unkind to refuse! 
If you would come too, now ? " 

"I don't like to lose a day," George 
answered, " and I am not fond of going 
amongst people I don't know. A great 
party of strangers would at any time 
spoil my enjoyment of a country day. 
However, if you have set your heart 
upon breathing the fresh air," he added, 
as Mrs Rutherford's face continued to 
express her dissatisfaction with increas- 
ing clearness, "I will give up work 
for once, and take you to Richmond 
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myself. The park must be glorious now, 
Laura, and two hours' extra work every- 
day for a week will make up to me for 
my lost time." 

Mrs Rutherford was silent. 

" You don't seem eager to accept my 
offer ? " said George. " What are you 
thinking so deeply about ? " 

" I am thinking about the party, Greorge. 
I accepted the invitation more than a 
week ago." 

" Well, write and decline it now. You 
can easily think of an excuse." 

"I don't know what kind of one, I 
am sure ! Mrs Baltimore called only 
yesterday, and found me perfectly well, 
and looking forward with pleasure to 
the party. It would look excessively rude 
to break my promise to her at the 
last moment." 
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" Do you think so ? " 

" I am quite sure of it. I know that 
numbers of acquaintances are broken off 
just through that sort of capricious con- 
duct. People don't like having their 
parties treated so superciliously — parti- 
cularly by those who haven't it in their 
power to make any return for attentions, 
Greorge I " 

"I should not be at all annoyed by 
your forfeiting Mrs Baltimore's friendship, 
I can assure you, Laura. I never liked 
her, or wanted you to be intimate with 
her, as you knew." 

It was the first word of open disapproval 
that George had as yet spoken since his 
marriage against any of Laura's friends. 
But her evident preference for one of 
Mrs Baltimore's rollicking noisy dinner- 
parties, when she had the choice of 
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spending a quiet country day with him- 
self, roused him. 

" And why not, pray ? " asked Laura, 

quickly, "What is there against Bell 

Baltimore, I should like to be informed ? " 

u Everything ! " answered Rutherford 

shortly. " She dresses, and talks, and 

comports herself unlike a modest woman. 

She sets opinion at defiance. She puts 

herself in equivocal positions. She calls 

every man she knows by his Christian name 

— and she does not live with her husband ! 

She is not a fit companion for you, Laura." 

Mrs Rutherford turned ominously red. 

"I think, before you abuse people in 

this manner, you should consider how few 

friends I have ! " she cried. " Mrs Balti- 

more is most highly connected, and knows 

so many excellent people, that I am sure 

we ought not to make ourselves her 
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judges ! You talk of setting opinion at de- 
fiance, — why, you are always talking about 
4 convention' yourself, and saying how 
noble it is when any one has courage 
enough to discard it ! You say, poor Bell 
calls men by their Christian names, — why, 
you asked me yourself to call that — that 
friend of yours — Horace ! That she does 
not live with her husband. I should like 
to know how any woman could live in 
Sierra Leone, where he has got an appoint- 
ment ? and with two beautiful children 
that the horrid climate would kill — " 

" And whom Mrs Baltimore remains in 
England to neglect ! " George added. 
" Don't defend her, Laura. Associate with 
her if you will, but see her as she is — 
don't defend her." 

"I never did defend her, dear," said 
Mrs Rutherford, changing her tactics as 
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she gained her point. "I think her a 
selfish, heartless woman of the world, and 
jealous of every one younger and prettier 
than herself (for she is at least four-and- 
thirty, George, and so yellow by daylight !); 
but still that is no reason why I should in- 
sult her by refusing to go to a party got up 
expressly for me. If people of the first 
rank visit her, of course I cannot be com- 
promised by doing so — although you and 
I may keep our own opinions of her in 
our hearts." 

And, an hour afterwards, Laura came 
into the painting-room again, radiant in her 
white bonnet and peach-coloured silk ; — 
and she kissed George, and tried to please 
him as usual by saying that one of his 
faces had actually grown into life since she 
left him, and then she promised to be back 
early, and kissed him again, and waved 
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her hand affectionately to him afterwards, 
from Mrs Baltimore's carriage — when she 
was driving away from the house in the 
•company of that lady — and of Lord Dice- 
wood ! 

But Horace found the painter singularly 
depressed when he looked in upon him in 
the afternoon. 

" Laura is in a bad set," he remarked 
abruptly, and throwing down his brush as 
he spoke. "Above us in fortune — below 
us in everything else. She has gone to 
another of Mrs Baltimore's Richmond 
parties to-day, Law." 

"So I suppose," said Law, quietly. 
46 Mrs Rutherford seems to have invita- 
tions for some kind of gaiety every day 
of her life now." 

" And accepts them simply because I am 
compelled to leave her so much alone," 
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George hastened* to add. " You can't 
think how glad I shall be when I can 
spend more time with her, and can get her 
out of the way of all these people. After a 
year or two with me in Italy she will have 
no taste for such frivolous, empty excite- 
ments any more. Don't [you think so, 
Horace?" 

"It is possible. Tastes change most 
unaccountably sometimes." 

"What do you mean by unaccount- 
ably ? " said George, quickly. " Laura is 
young, and easily moulded by those about 
her. There would be nothing c unaccount- 
able' to me in her tastes changing when 
she is brought under better influences 
than any that surround her at present, 
poor child ! " 

" But then, unfortunately, even children, 
though they change outwardly, don't 
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entirely forget the evil that they have 
once learnt ! " remarked Horace. "Art 
and Italy — and your society, George — 
would not build up a good name once for- 
feited— " 

" Who is talking of good names ? " cried 
George, hotly. " Laura is the most inno- 
cent-hearted creature living, and only 
keeps to her old friends from a sense of 
gratitude." 

" But even virtues may sometimes be 
inconvenient," Horace observed. " Gra- 
titude is doubtless a good quality — in the 
abstract; still, when it takes the form of 
incessant Richmond parties and rollicking 
Greenwich dinners, I would as soon my 
wife was quit of it." 

■"I shall let Laura do exactly as she 
pleases," said George, after a few minutes' 
silence. " My maxim is, that in marriage 
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both should be free. I will bring her 
to my opinions in time, but I will never 
coerce her/ 7 

" And may Heaven help you, then, my 
friend ! " thought Horace, compassionately. 
But one of 6eorge ? s models happening to 
come in just at the moment, he was pre- 
vented at that time from saying more. 

It would have availed nothing had he 
done so. George Rutherford was a doomed 
man. 

He was not made for petty distrust, 
for secret watchfulness, for all the miser- 
able cares to which a woman like Laura 
Bellayne ordinarily leagues the victim she 
marries. 

Had she become the wife of a thorough 
man of the world, or even of some very 
commonplace man, possessing shrewd, hard 
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sense and iron will, it is possible she 
might have been kept right, — if honour 
which requires keeping can ever deserve 
that name. 

But with George, careless, trusting, 
honest George, for her guardian, and with 
no position (the great hold-fast for such 
women often) to cling to, her fate, and 
his, were patent to observant eyes from 
the beginning. 

The conquest she won from him respect- 
ing Mrs Baltimore's Eichmond party was 
the stepping-stone to numbers more of a 
like nature. He had said to Horace that 
he would never coerce her ; and he did 
not. Soon she made engagements without 
going through the form of consulting him 
at all; became more intimate with Mrs 
Baltimore — with Lord Dicewood, with a 
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dozen others of their set : — while still poor 
George, himself, worked harder at his 
picture ; got paler and thinner as he work- 
ed; and was more enraged than ever if 
any of his friends threw out the faintest 
hint as to the expediency of Mrs Ruther- 
ford's frequent gaieties. 

" She is a child at heart, Janet," he 
said, petulantly, on the last occasion when 
Miss Rutherford ever strove to arouse him 
to a true sense of his position. " A perfect 
child ! I tell you she shall have just as much 
as she chooses of all these foolish pleasures, 
and then, when I have sold my picture, 
I'll take her away abroad. There won't 
be much more of it now." 

And when his sister quitted him that 
evening, Laura was hanging on his arm, 
and praising the progress of his picture, 
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and looking up to him with her fond cajol- 
ing smile, and talking to him, in low and 
loving whispers, of their coming journey- 
to Italy. 

It was the last time that Janet Ruther- 
ford ever looked upon the face of George's 
wife. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE FIRST MISGIVINGS. 



Lord Dicewood, as may be imagined, 
did not '. fulfil his promise of 'calling upon 
Mr Rutherford in Wardour Street ; and 
George, utterly absorbed in the picture 
he was working at, never thought again 
of the message delivered him with such 
cool ease by Mrs Rutherford. 

But, about three weeks after that mem- 
orable day on which poor Janet encoun- 
tered Lord Dicewood, and gave Laura a 
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few of her opinions respecting their inti- 
macy, in Greek Street, it chanced that 
Sir Richard Glynn himself called upon 
the artist at his studio, accompanied by 
his sister-in-law, Lady Caroline Withers. 
And, pre-occupied though George was, 
several grave suspicions, not yet of Laura 
herself, but of Laura's childlike and en- 
tire truthfulness, were forced in spite of 
his own will upon his mind during the 
course of the half-hour that their visit 
lasted. 

Sir Richard had known Qeorge for some 
years, and was already the possessor of 
several of his smaller pictures ; indeed it was 
in his gallery that Lady Caroline first saw 
that flower-cheeked nymph whose charms 
proved the fatal means of leading George 
into the same atmosphere with Laura 
Bellayne. 
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He was a man of more sense and refine- 
ment than invariably belongs even to pa- 
trons of the arts, and, when he came alone, 
George had always hitherto found real 
pleasure in his visits. 

But the mere sight of Lady Caroline 
Withers depressed the poor fellow to the 
soul. She was ignorant, he said, she was 
impertinently condescending, she was fool- 
ish, she was affected, she was vain — per- 
haps, worse than all, she recalled to his 
mind too forcibly those days when a few 
silvery words of flattery, and a rose-colour- 
ed light, and an intoxication of perfumed 
sighs and subtle compliments, made him 
commit the most desperately vain and 
foolish act of his own life. It is surprising 
how ungrateful people often are to the ori- 
ginal promoters and abettors of their suc- 
cessful love-affairs ! 
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"Laura deserts you then, Mr Ruther- 
ford," she remarked, after making a few 
very silly and very ignorant little criti- 
cisms on his picture. " She is not quite so 
fond of painting now as in the old days, 
I am afraid ? " 

" Laura is not strong," said George; 
responding but gravely to Lady Caro- 
line's look of withered archness. " She 
finds that she cannot long bear the smell 
of the painting-room in this hot weather." 

" Ah, yes ! I dare say one does feel it 
after a time. Yet I thought Laura looking 
so very well the other day at the bazaar ! 
In such untiring spirits, Mr Rutherford ! " 

George was glad to hear it ; and then, 
as something more seemed required of 
him, he remarked that he thought Laura's 
spirits had grown somewhat variable of 
late. 
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" She wants a little change, doubtless ! " 
cried Lady Caroline with meaning. " You 
should scold her well for not coming to 
see her old friends more, Mr Rutherford. 
She has not called on me once during the 
last six weeks." 

George looked up quickly. " Laura 
was at your house last Saturday I believe. 
Lady Caroline," he answered; and, with- 
out knowing why, he felt that his cheek 
reddened. 

"Last Saturday? — impossible, Mr Ru- 
therford ! I was not in town even. I 
had gone down to Dover to meet my sister 
and Sir Richard, on their return from 
Paris." 

" She went to you this morning then — " 

" But never reached me ; " and Lady 
Caroline laughed playfully. " I did not 
leave home till three, and must have 
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heard it if Mrs Rutherford had called. 
Ah, Mr Rutherford! you evidently don't 
know half that that gay little wife of 
yours is doing! Take my advice now, 
throw all your windows wide open, use 
as little turpentine as possible, and per- 
suade Laura to like painting-lessons as 
much as she used to do ! The atmosphere 
of a painting-room is, at least, not a dan- 
gerous one ! " 

I fancy that Lady Caroline knew more 
than she appeared to do of Laura's pro- 
ceedings; and threw out these hints in 
the hope of producing some salutary effect 
upon George. 

" Laura has told me herself that she 
managed to exist in one of the narrowest 
streets of a very close quartier of Paris 
till she was sixteen," she added, as Ru- 
therford, very stiff and cold, stood, with 
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his hands thrust into the pockets of his 
palet6t, and vouchsafing no reply. " After 
that environment almost any atmosphere 
would seem a wholesome one." 

" I am going to take my wife abroad in 
a few weeks," said Greorge,.when an answer 
was positively forced from him by Lady 
Caroline's silence. " Probably the conti- 
nent will be more to her taste than the 
kind of life she is obliged to lead in 
London." 

" Probably ; Laura is a great deal more 
foreign than English in her nature, you 
know ; " and the conversation dropped. 

" The lad is just a fool ! " thought Lady 
Caroline to herself. " I will waste no 
more words on him. After all, if Laura 
finishes by leaving him — tant mieux pour 
luiJ" And then she put up her glass, 
and fell to criticizing his picture anew. 
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" Such a delightful tone about the mid- 
dle distance, and the chiaroscuro so ad- 
mirably kept! The sienna tints in the 
foreground are not the least in the world 
raw, are they, Mr Rutherford ? And, you 
must excuse me, but I always feel it a 
duty to say exactly what strikes me about 
a picture — are not the centre figures too 
much like a group of models ? And 
wouldn't it be better if the shade of the 
old man's arms were not quite so deep a 
brick-dust?—" 

"It is really impossible for amateurs 
to pronounce judgment upon a half-fin- 
ished picture," interrupted her brother- 
in-law, who understood something of art, 
and sympathized with George's wearied 
face. " As far as my opinion is worth 
-anything, I must say that I feel sure this 
picture will be more thoroughly appro- 
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ciated than any you have yet painted, Mr 
Rutherford." 

" I hope it will sell quickly, and enable 
me to get away from England," said poor 
George. 

" So do I ; and the hope is an unselfish 
one/ 7 Sir Richard answered. " When you 
are onee settled in Rome there will be 
small chance of my getting the companion 
to my Adonis that you half-promised me 
long ago, Mr Rutherford." 

The message he had received from 
Dicewood flashed, suddenly, on George's 
mind. "I ought to have written you 
an answer about it a fortnight ago," he 
remarked ; " but I have really been so 
taken up with my work that I have had 
time to think of nothing." 

" A fortnight ago ! " repeated Sir Rich- 
ard. "Why, it is six months, at least, 
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since we spoke about it. I never thought 
of troubling you again on the subject 
until you should happen to have a few 
weeks' leisure, and nothing of greater im- 
portance upon your hands." 

"But the message you sent me before 
you went to Paris ? " George stammered ; 
an odd tightness gathering at his heart— 
" the message .... by Lord Dicewood ? " 

At the name of Dicewood Lady Caroline 
turned quickly round. She marked the 
fluttering colour on George's cheek, and 
pitied him. 

" You have a wretched memory in these 
things, Richard. Are you quite sure you 
sent no message of the kind to Mr Ruther- 
ford? Dicewood is the last man living 
who would be imaginative on such a theme 
as pictures." 

"lam quite positive Lsent no message 
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either by him, or by any one else, to Mr 
Rutherford," said Sir Richard, with deli- 
beration. "It is possible that he was 
present when I spoke to you and Miss 
Bellayne, months ago, about the picture 
Mr Rutherford had promised me — but I 
am confident that I have never spoken to 
him about it since. Indeed, I don't recol- 
lect having seen Lord Dicewood, at all; 
during the last few months." 

George said quietly that he had no 
doubt there was some mistake in the mat- 
ter. He would ask Lord Dicewood about 
it himself the next time that he chanced to 
meet him. And so well did he keep mas- 
tery over his voice while he spoke that 
even Lady Caroline's quick ear could de- 
tect no further token of agitation in its tone. 

But when his visitors had left him: 
when face to fefcfc he stood alone with his 
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new suspicions of his wife's truth ; giving 
ear, for the first time, to the voice that 
had so long whispered to him in vain; 
a very passion of conflicting emotion took 
possession of George's breast. 

He did not doubt Laura yet. No : he 
would have held it dishonour to doubt and 
remain one day longer with her under the 
same roof. He did not doubt her; but 
he felt that in such small things as her 
visitings, and her daily occupations, she 
was capable of playing a double part. 
What might this lead her on to, in time, 
if she had begun dissimulation in these 
early days of their marriage? What was 
the meaning of the message from Lord 
Dicewood? — was it possible that Laura 
could conspire with him in deceit against 
her husband ? and if so, with what object ? 

He could work no more. Sick with the 
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whole world, with himself most for his 
own miserable suspicions, he left his paint- 
ing-room in disgust, and walked gloomily- 
home to his lodgings in Greek Street, re- 
solved to speak to Laura openly and at 
once, and to hear whatever explanation 
she had to offer, before he judged her 
further. 

Mrs Rutherford, for a wonder, was at 
home, and alone, when her husband en- 
tered; 

"Back already, George? Why, it's 
only four o'clock. How white you look ! " 

"lam wearied, Laura," answered Ruth- 
erford, as he seated himself opposite her, 
and looked very full in her face. " I need 
to be at home and to have rest." 

" You poor dear old George, how hard 
you do work ! How glad I shall be when 
that dreadful picture is finished, and we can 
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see a little more of each other than we do 
now." Mrs Rutherford spoke with warmth. 

" Is that quite true, Laura ? " 

"Why, of course it is. What in the 
world should make you doubt me ? " 

" Laura, I had a visit to-day from Lady 
Caroline Withers." 

" No wonder you look so pale then ; she 
is the most wearying woman living — 
above all, when she begins to talk, in her 
silly conceited way, about pictures. Had 
she any pleasant little things to say about 
me, par hazard ? " 

"She asked me why you never went 
to visit her now. She said it was six 
weeks, or more, since she had seen you." 

George continued to look searchingly in 
Laura's face as he spoke ; but a perfectly 
composed expression there was all that 
met his scrutiny. 
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"Lady Caroline is a foolish old woman, 
and is either losing her memory, or try- 
ing to be more than usually spiteful," she 
remarked. "I went to see her only — 
only — when was it ? — last Saturday, I 
think," 

"So I told her, and she said it was 
impossible. She had gone to Dover to 
meet her sister, Lady Glynn — " 

" And I left no end of a message about 
my sorrow at having missed her," pro- 
ceeded Laura, quietly taking possession 
of the knowledge that George had im- 
parted to her, — " my sorrow at having 
missed her, and my hopes of being able 
to see her dear face directly she returned. 
The fact is, George, she is always out — 
call when I will. If it was not that I am 
grateful to her for the home — odious 
though it was — that she gave me before 
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I 'married, I should not trouble myself 
about her any more. I called on her 
to-day, and she was out of course, and 
I had my long walk, and my fatigue, and 
my cab-fare home all for nothing." 

" You called upon her to-day ? " 

" This very afternoon." 

Laura knew as well what Lady Caroline 
had said and what George was thinking, 
as though he had told her in words, in- 
stead of by the expression of his face. " I 
meant to go early in the morning, when 
I left home, but Mrs Baltimore called for 
me just as I was starting, and persuaded 
me to go with her and the children to 
the Pantheon." 

"Oh!" 

" You can't think how lovely and sum- 
mer-like the flowers are looking, George. 
Dear little Dodo Baltimore bought me 
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that bouquet you see on the table out o£ 
her own pocket-money. She is such a 
sweet little creature, and so dotingly 
fond of me, George! I should like you 
to take a sketch of her some day when 
you have nothing very particular on 
hand." 

But Kutherford, for once, was not to 
be led away by Laura's innocent enthu- 
siasm. The lovely flowers at the Pan- . 
theon, and Dodo Baltimore's infantine 
affections, alike made no impression on 
him. 

" There is small chance of a time 
coming when I shall be idle, Laura. I 
told Sir Eichard Glynn so to-day, when I 
spoke to him about that message I received 
from Lord Dicewood — the message you 
gave me, you know." 

"Oh, yes, I — I recollect" — but she 
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changed colour now. " The day Janet 
and Mr Law dined with us, wasn't it, 
George dear ? " 

"I don't remember anything about 
the day, Laura. I know that Sir Richard 
never sent me any message at all; that 
he never even mentioned my name, or 
the picture I was to paint for him, to 
Lord Dicewood." 

" How strange ! how very strange ! " 
cried Laura, resolving upon her best false- 
hood with the prompt, firm decision that 
was instinctive in her, and resolutely 
struggling against the guilty colour which, 
at first, had risen to her face. ."I am 
quite certain I made no mistake, for Janet 
was in the room at the very time the 
message was given, and, you may be sure, 
would have corrected me w if I had. Now, 
what could have been Lord Dicewood's 
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reason — if he did it — for making up such 
a foolish story, George ? " 

" You know more of Lord Dicewood 
than L do," said George, coldly, "and 
can therefore form a better judgment as 
to the motives of his actions. To me it 
appears as though he needed an excuse 
for calling at my house, and sought for 
it in a falsehood ! " 

" To deceive whom, George ? " 

He was silent. 

"To deceive whom?" Laura repeat- 
ed, — rising agitation in her voice. 

" To deceive me of course," cried out 
George. "To deceive Janet first, and 
me through her. Whom else should it 
avail him to deceive ? " 

"And you think I conspired with 
him — you think, — George!" and, in 
her great emotion, Laura started up to 
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his side. " You think I would stoop 
to concealing anything from you about 
Lord Dicewood ? — or, or — " 

" Laura ! " he exclaimed, and his lips 
trembled with agitation, "I think no 
ill of you, or I wouldn't be holding your 
hand, and looking in your face, as I 
do now — but I think you are amidst 
unworthy associates. — I think you en- 
danger your own good name and mine 
by encouraging the constant attention 
of a man like Lord Dicewood. What 
eould be his reason for framing this 
falsehood at all, unless he knew that 
some excuse was needed for his visits 
at my house? What could be his ob- 
ject but an unworthy one for seeking 
to blind either Janet or myself? " 

" If I thought such things of Lord Dice- 
wood I would never speak to him again ! " 
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Laura interrupted, with exaltation. " It 
is a simple insult to me to think that he 
should consider any excuse necessary for 
visiting us ! But I don't believe it, George. 
I have no very high opinion of Lord 
Dicewood in many things — but I don't 
think so badly of him as that ! I don't be- 
lieve he would tell a deliberate falsehood. 
Although he is a man of the world — very 
different in his ideas of right and wrong 
from you, my poor George!" — with a 
nearly genuine spasm of feeling she stoop- 
ed, and prest her lips on Eutherford's 
forehead — " he is yet a gentleman ! I will 
ask him about this picture and Sir 
Richard's message when I see him next, 
and no doubt he will be able to explain 
the seeming contradiction of it all in some 
satisfactory manner." 
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"I would much rather you never saw 
him again, Laura." 

" George ! " 

"I am not swayed by any unworthy 
jealousy. God knows I am not wanting 
in confidence in you! I only wish to 
guard you from influences that I believe 
to be bad ones — " 

" You only wish me to cut Lord Dice- 
wood, after all his kindness and attention, 
and Mrs Baltimore, and her poor chil- 
dren, and the few friends I still have left 
to me in the world ? — say it out at once ! " 

" I don't think any of your acquaintance 
would be worth much regret, Laura, if you 
ask me to give an honest opinion." 

" I will do it then ! " with a grand burst 
of tears. " I will cut them all, and be 
more friendless even than I was before I 
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married, I will give up friends and ac- 
quaintance, and everything else that yields 
me the slightest distraction, sooner than 
be suspected by you, and have these ' mi- 
serable discussions at home. Yes — I will, 
I will!" 

And the final tableau of the scene was 
— Mrs Eutherford barely withheld from 
the worst description of hysterics by salts 
and salvolatile ; with George, holding both 
her hands in his, and asking her, with 
penitent upturned face, to forgive him for 
his brutal conduct ! 

Weak and pitiable conduct, if you will, 
Reader ! but remember that to him it was 
simple agony to distrust ; and that, when 
he saw the repentant tears on Laura's 
cheeks — when he heard her plaintive re- 
solves to try and amend and please him 
better for the future— he felt as though 
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some intolerable weight of guilt had been 
lifted from his own soul. . . . 

Weak and pitiable conduct if you will ! 
But remember how few men, at twenty- 
five, are callous to the influence of plead- 
ing eyes and suppliant hands, and tremb- 
ling promises and threatening tears. Ee- 
member how much bitter experience it 
requires before one can detect the artifice 
of tears as naturally shed — the falsehood of 
promises as tremulously uttered — as were 
those of Laura Bellayne ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE DEAR OLD BARONESS'S RING. 

The twenty-ninth of July was the day 
destined to be marked with the blackest 
stone in Kutherford's life. 

I remember that the heat was intense: 
suffocating, quivering, white. London was 
like one huge furnace; the sky livid; 
pavements scorching ; the whole air filled 
with a weight of intolerable oppression. 
George, for the first time that summer, 
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returned home from his studio after less 
than an hour's work, and declared that he 
could paint no longer. 

" Let us be off to the country, Horace," 
he cried to that gentleman, who, in negli- 
gent undress, was smoking from the cool 
north window of the artist's sitting-room* 
" I have not been to Richmond this sum- 
mer, and I thirst to rest my eyes upon 
green leaves for a few hours." 

"Won't Mrs Rutherford go with us?" 
his friend suggested. 

" Well, I can ask her," hesitated George. 
11 She complains of the heat a good deal, 
and I don't think she would undertake the 
fatigue. I wish she would j Richmond 
would be much better for her than this 
stilling London air." 

" A great deal better," Mr Law repeated. 
" Go and expatiate upon rural delights to 
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your wife at once, George. I shall just 
have time to finish my pipe beforfe you re- 
turn." 

George said he did not believe Laura 
was up yet. She had been at the Opera 
the night before, and complained of head- 
ache. 

" The country air will cure it," Horace 
answered laconically. He had heard ru- 
mours of a certain whitebait dinner to 
be held that afternoon among Mrs Balti- 
more and some of her friends, and had 
strong reasons for urging upon Eutherford 
the propriety of his wife's bearing him 
company. 

" Well, I shall'not be long," said George, 

• as he left the room. " If Laura won't come 

with us we can start in five minutes, and 

shall be just in time to catch the twelve 

o'clock train." 
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But he was away, a good deal more 
than five minutes, and from the variable 
tones heard through the thin partition of 
the rooms, Horace judged that Mrs Laura's 
temper had suffered somewhat from the 
previous evening's excitement. 

It was her custom to make the lodging 
servant bring her her coffee in the little 
dressing closet she was pleased to call her 
boudoir; and when George entered he 
found her seated by the open window in 
her dressing-gown: — looking pale, cer- 
tainly, but with coffee, muffins, and ham 
ranged before her on a small table. 

"I am glad to see you are better, 
Laura," he began, cheerfully. 

"Better!" repeated Laura, "better! 
who could be better in this stifling heat ? 
If I didn't know I should faint without 
food, I cotdd not . have prevailed upon iny- 
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self to eat a morsel. My head is awful, 
George/' — and she took another muffin. 

"You don't look well, Laura, I must 
say, but the heat is enough to make any 
one weak and languid. I cannot work 
myself, and am going down to Richmond 
with Law for the day." 

"Indeed!" 

"Will you come with us, Laura? The 
park will be delicious during the hot hours 
of the day, and we can go on the river, as 
you like, in the evening." 

"What is the use of proposing such 
things to me?" cried Mrs Rutherford. 
" When I have not strength to lift my 
hand to my head, to think that I could 
go through all those hours of broiling sun 
at Richmond ! You are so inconsiderate." 

"I thought you were fond of country 
excursions," said George. " You are 
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always telling me so, Laura, and, certainly, 
you have made plenty of them during the 
last fortnight." 

"Not by cabs and railways though! I 
hate railways . . . Besides, you and Mr Law 
don't want me. I always feel in the way 
when you are talking to that man. I can't 
understand what you talk about — I don't 
know anything ;pf art and literature — " 

"You don't wish to come, in short. 
Say it at once. I have not much time to 
lose." 

" I have not the strength to go," said 
Laura. " You know that my only reason 
for refusing is the heat, and that I should 
enjoy the change extremely if I had 
strength to bear it." 

"You have no other engagement, of 
course, Laura ? " 

" No — not exactly — " 
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Rutherford sat down opposite her, and 
looked full into her face. She stirred her 
coffee, and pretended to yawn. 

" You have no other engagement for to- 
day, Laura ? " 

"No." 

" I am glad of it. I don't approve of all 
these incessant parties you have been to 
during the last fortnight." 

"Don't you?" 

" No. I don't like your getting so mixed 
up with all those people — I don't like 
having your name coupled with that of a 
woman like Mrs Baltimore." 

"Dear me! I thought we settled all 
about poor Bell Baltimore long ago ! " in- 
terrupted Laura. 

" I hoped we had," said George, " but I 
find you continue your intimacy just as 
much now as before I expressed my opinion 
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of her. She was with you yesterday morn- 
ing, you went with her to the Opera last 
night, her servant has been here already 
to-day with a note from her." 

"How very watchful over my move- 
ments you have become all at once, George 
dear ! If you knew how much real pleasure 
I find in Mrs Baltimore's society, and the 
amount of sincerity that there is in our 
mutual regard for each other, I don't think 
you would have much cause for fear ! I can 
assure you I see through her too clearly, 
and dislike her too much, to be in the 
slightest danger of imitating her." 

" Then, as you don't really care for her, 
and as I have so long disapproved of her as 
an associate for you,' why don't you give 
her up? I do not say that you willingly 
hurt my feelings, Laura — -I know that it is 
not your nature " (poor George !) " to con- 
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tract actual evil from any one, but I do 
wish you would care a little less about ex- 
citement, and a little more for being at 
home and with me.'' 

" If home was not quite so hot ! " cried 
Mrs Rutherford, leaning back languidly in 
her chair. li You silly old Georgie ! to 
think I really care for anything in the 
world but you ! " 

The pretty speech did not, however, 
bring George to her feet as she intended it 
to do. 

He was beginning to get somewhat ac- 
customed to Laura's little affectionate 
ways of getting out of embarrassing sub- 
jects. 

" Was that note of hers an invitation to 
any more parties, Laura ? If so, I must re- 
quest you to decline it." 

"As you like, George. It was an invi- 
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tation to go with her and Dodo and Min- 
nie to Mrs Lennox's children's f§te next 
week, but I will refuse it, as you wish me. 
It will look extremely rude to Mrs Lennox, 
but that of course matters little." 

" And who is Mrs Lennox ? " 

"A woman of most excellent family," 
answered Laura, promptly. " A niece 
of Lord St Omer's, who married Mr 
Lennox, of the Scotch Greys — " 

"And who does not live with her 
husband now," finished George. "She 
is a connection of the Glynn's, Laura, 
and I happen to know her story. All 
Mrs Baltimore's friends are of precisely 
the same stamp — all have the same kind 
of slur upon their name — the same 
mysterious cloud around their past his- 
tory, which puts them out of the society 
of persons of their own birth. Honest 
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tradesmen (if they would know us) would 
be far better associates for you and me, 
child, than people like Mrs Lennox and 
Mrs Baltimore — and Lord Dicewood." 

" Well, I really didn't know we were 
going to begin these discussions again," 
said Mrs Rutherford, tartly. "I did 
think we had at least done with Lord 
Dicewood for good." 

"I hope to God we have done with 
him ! " exclaimed George. " With him, 
and with all his friends! It was Lord 
Dicewood who first introduced you to 
Mrs Baltimore, it was Lord Dicewood — " 

" Who sent you the perfidious message 
(that afterwards turned out to be a most 
simple mistake!) about Sir Richard 
Glynn's picture! Set your mind at 
rest, George. I haven't seen him for 
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the last ten days at least, and as he 
has now gone to the country with his 
wife for the summer, shall most likely 
not meet him again before we leave 
England. One of your b§tes noires has 
vanished, you see ! Respecting Mesdames 
Baltimore, Lennox, and all the rest of 
my very dear friends, I can only say 
that I shall never once think of them 
again, from the moment I bid them 
good-bye till I return to England*" 

" And then I hope you will have other 
things to interest you than f§tes and 
parties, Laura.'' 

" dear, yes. I shall be an old 
woman by that time, and shall have 
taken to art and literature and the do- 
mesticities. Don't look so preternaturally 
grave, George, and please don't break 
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the key of my dressing-case. You have 
locked .and unlocked it about fourteen 
times in the last three minutes." 

Instead of answering George opened 
the lid of the box, and began, in an absent 
kind of way that was common to him, to 
spread out the contents upon the table* 
• Laura looked red and nervous. " You 
really will crush some of the things if 
you go on making those ridiculous hills 
with them, George. I haven't got trinkets 
enough to afford having any of them 
broken.' 7 And she moved nearer, and 
tried to take the box from his hand. 

" Not got enough ! I think you have 
got a great many fine things for a poor 
painter's wife. Why, look here — and here 
— I never saw this ring before, Laura ; a 
diamond one, too ! It must have cost a 
good deal of money I should think. " 
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And as lie spoke he took out a ring 
from one of the hidden drawers of the 
box, and passed it upon the little finger 
of his own hand. 

" Never saw it before ! " said Laura, 
with a short laugh. " Why, it's the ring 
my first friend, the dear old Baroness, left 
me when she died. You must have seen 
me with it on scores and scores of times 
before we married." 

George maintained that he had not, 
and took the ring off his hand again to 
examine it. 

" The dear old Baroness's hair, doubt- 
less," he remarked. 

"Yes," answered Mrs Eutherford, off 
her guard. 

" Very dark, for an old woman's, Laura, 

<3h?" 

"She dyed it," said Laura, curtly. 
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u How long you are staying ; won't you 
be late for the train ? " 

Mrs Rutherford had the grace to change 
colour, and her husband noted it. 

" I am going now," he replied, after 
watching her face for a few seconds in 
silence. " And, as you won't come with 
me yourself, I will take a memento of 
you to bear me company. I shall wear 
your ring for the day, Laura. I will be 
a Count for once." 

" Please don't be absurd, Greorge," she 
cried, with much more energy than it was 
her wont to evince when George was sen- 
timental. " It isn't safe to trust you with 
anything worth money; and besides, I 
want that ring particularly." 

" Although you are not going out ? " 

" Although I am not going out. I 
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want to arrange all my trinkets this hot 
day." 

"Laura," — coming suddenly up, and 
throwing his arms round her, — "tell me 
that you will really stay at home, and I 
shall go away happy." 

"I will, really. Jahuxl" And she 
turned her face up to his with a smile. 
" I am going to look over all my things 
ready for our summer travels." 

"I think I am harsh upon you some- 
times, Laura — harsh, and not entirely just. 
Will you forgive me ? I want to see you 
perfect, you know. I want to see you 
all that your own good, pure nature meant 
you to be."' 

And he leant down, and looked close 
and tenderly into the eyes that at that 
moment were betraying him. 
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Laura's lips twitched Uneasily. She 
was by no means given to generous com- 
punctions or exalted feelings of any kind; 
but she was human ; and even across her 
stained and world-corrupted heart there 
came a pang of remorse at George's words* 
He unjust to her! he harsh in his ex- 
pectations of what her pure good naturd 
should have made her ! 

"You have put me higher than I ever 
wished to; be, George," she stammered. 
"You have seen something in me that 
there was not. If you had liked me quite 
in a common sort of way I believe I should 
have understood it better, and — 'and — have 
been worthier of you, perhaps." 

"You are more than worthy of me, 
Laura. All I wish is to see your life, and 
your associates, worthy of you." 
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Then he stooped, and kissed her 
twice. 

" God bless you, love I " he said, and 
left her — the ring upon his hand still. 
He was not thinking of it now, and Mrs 
Kutherford, I suppose, could not bring her 
tongue to ask it from him. 

She watched him from her window, 
with a sensation that she would herself 
have called l attendrissement,' till he was 
out of sight : then brought forth her new 
French bonnet, her pink silk dress, her 
black lace scarf, her white parasol, her 
cream-coloured gloves, and her Paria 
boots. 

" C'est ravissante ! " she exclaimed,, 
clasping her hands and dancing about 
with excitement before her toilette. 
"What a contrast to that fady mauve 
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barfcge and English bonnet of poor Bell 
Baltimore's ! Ravissante . . . delicieuse . . 
I must dress at once ! " 

This was the extent to which the Bel- 
layne heart or conscience could be touch- 
ed. She had simply forgotten George 
.already. 
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